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THE SUNDAY FISHERMAN. 


Tue Sunday fisherman in the salt waters about New 
York city is multitudinous and conspicuously in evidence 
when fish are running. On the piers of the two- rivers 
from the Battery north, on the rocky banks of the Hud- 
son, on the creeks and indentations of the Sound, every- 
where the fisherman may be seen. Thé Staten Island 
waters, the bays of Long Island and the ocean banks are 
resorted to by steamers and yachts and small craft innu- 
merable. Each Saturday night in the season sees a pil- 
grimage of fishermen with rods and baskets going by ferry 
and train to be early on the ground; and Sunday night 
brings them home again. For the Sunday fisherman in 
this neighborhood it is to be said that as a rule he is 
an inoffensive creature, who harms no one, interferes with 
no other person, and very rarely figures in the police 
returns on Monday morning. Fishing for salt-water fish 
is the chosen Sunday recreation of thousands of men 
who work six days in the week; and most observers would 
testify that as recreations go, it is an innocent and harm- 
less one. 

But the fact remains that fishing on Sunday in New 
York waters is everywhere except in Jamaica Bay for- 
bidden by that section of the penal code which reads: 
“All shooting, hunting, fishing, playing, horse-racing, 
gaming, or other public sports, exercises or shows upon 
the first day of the week and all noise disturbing the 
peace of the day are prohibited.” : 


The fishing prohibition is not the only one of these 


which is made naught of. “Playing” is a somewhat com- 
prehensive term, and many modes of playing are indulged 
in on Sunday—baseball, lawn tennis, golf, yachting, row- 
ing, wheeling, automobiling, pleasure driving, roller-coast- 
ing and riding on the nierry-go-round. Horse racing is 
extensively engaged in; there are in this city two speed- 
ways—one on the bank of the Harlem River and another 
on the Ocean Parkway from Brooklyn to Coney Island— 
and on both of these speedways Sunday is a favorite day 
for owners of fast horses to race them one against an- 
other, while thousands of spectators gather to look on; 
and so far are the authorities from construing this Sun- 
day horse racing as unlawful, that they provide special 
mounted policemen to give the drivers a fair field and 
fair play. 

Now no one in New York ever dreams of interfering 
with any of these several pleasure makers, except in 
specific cases, when by reason of their noise and uproar 
they conflict with the quiet of the community, or as 
the statute puts it, “disturb the peace of the day”; or un- 
less the law is resorted to for purposes of spite. The 
Sunday fisherman is never molested under any pretense 
that he disturbs the, peace of the day, but he has been 
interfered with for the gratification of spite. When the 
netters were driven out of Jamaica Bay they retaliated 
by causing the arrest of certain Sunday fishermen; but 
they did this not to preserve the sanctity of the Sabbath 
day, but to get even with the anglers for having stopped 
their netting. 

-The result of this spite action on the part of the net- 
ters was the adoption of an amendment to the fishing 
law which made angling in Jamaica Bay lawful on every 
day of the year. By virtue of this special local law, then, 
the New York Sunday fisherman who fishes in these par- 
ticular waters is immune from interference by the author- 
ities, but anywhere else he is at any time liable to arrest. 

This year the League of Salt Water Fishermen had a 
bill at Albany making certain very wise restrictions as to 
netting in the waters about New York, and in order to 
guard against the possibility of fetaliatory action by the 
netters in the prosecution of Sunday fishermen, a clause 
was inserted in the bill providing that within the specific 
waters covered by its provisions angling should always 
be lawful. This clause was their undoing. The party 
managers at Albany, when they discovered the insidious 
attempt thus covertly to break down the sanctity of the 
Sabbath day as now observed on the New York fishing 
waters, declared that they could never “stand for’ any 
such revolutionary measure. It would be the ruin of 
each and every one of them as a statesman, and would 
shake the party to its foundation. Sunday fishing! They 
could not think of it. They would not dare to think of it. 
The nets ought to be driven out, there was no question 

. of that; but not at the>terrible price of legalizing the 
Sunday fishing which is now practiced by thousands on 


the salt waters of Manhattan and Staten Island and Long 
Island. And so they killed the anti-netting bill. And 
so they have afforded in their action and in themselves a 
new exhibition of the rare virtue of holding out for the 
shadow where there is nothing of the substance. This 
forbidden, illegal and unlawful Sunday fishing they must 
needs acknowledge and condone; but the flouted law 
which forbids it and makes it illegal and unlawful they 
will retain; the goodly fronted pretence they will main- 
tain. This may be politics, but it is neither common sense 
nor honesty nor religion. They may delude themselves 
and their fellow legislators and their constituents and the 
community. But it is a sure thing that they do not hood- 
wink the Almighty. “Be not deceived. God is not 
mocked.” 





FEDERAL GAME BILLS. 


Two measures of especial interest to big-game hunters 
are advancing slowly toward legislative action: It is 
believed that Mr. Lacey’s bills to protect Alaska big 
game, and to authorize the President to establish game 
preserves in forest reserves will be favorably reported 
from the committee, and will pass the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Mr. Lacey is deeply interested in their suc- 
cess, and will unquestionably make every effort to secure 
favorable action on them. 

In the Senate, however, their prospects are not so 
favorable. It is true that in Senator Redfield Proctor 
game preservation and all other matters dear to the 
sportsman’s heart have an ardent and able friend. Yet 
Senator Proctor is occupied in many ways, and it is pos- 
sible that it may not be practicable for him to give to 
these bills the attention which they may need. On many 
matters the United States Senate holds broader views 


. than does the House of Representatives, but for that very 


reason it is sometimes easier to defeat a measure in 
Senate than in the House. It is understood that as to 
one of these bills politics is playing its part, and that 
the transfer of the forestry force from the Land Office 
of the Interior Department to the Bureau of Forestry of 
the Agricultural Department, is likely to be opposed, be- 
cause such action may reduce the patronage of certain 
United States officials. 

Americans have become quitesaccustomed to seeing the 
public good subordinated to party profit, but it is earnest- 
ly hoped that in a matter where such vast interests are 
at stake a measure of this importance will not fail of 
enactment merely because it may possibly deprive a few 
small politicians of their jobs. It has been thought worth 
while to set aside as forest reserves over 45,000,000 
acres of the territory of the United States, to pass laws 
for the care of this territory, and already to spend much 
money in behalf of this object. The work is universally 
acknowledged to be important; it should be done in the 
best way. This best way, all who are genuinely and in- 
telligently interested in the forest preserves would be to 
turn over the whole matter. to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. 

There is another class to be reckoned with beside the 
people interested in forestry matters. The nature lovers, 
the zoologists and the big-game hunters are deeply in- 
terested in seeing the slaughter of cur big game put an 
end to, and in furthering the establishment of refuges 
where this game may be free from molestation and where 
a perpetual stock of it may be preserved forever for all 
the purposes for which such wild game is useful. 

It would be well if every reader of these lines, who 
feels an interest either in forests or the preservation of 
natural conditions in this country, or merely in the big 
game, should write without delay to his Senator urging 
favorable action on this bill. Unless those who are really 
interested in such matters are willing to bestir themselves, 
and to make manifest their interest, we cannot expect our 
legislators to give much consideration to the subject. 

The two bills referred to do not give all that foresters 
and game protectors would like to have, but they make a 
beginning. After they have been passed, as experience 
is had of their workings, changes may be made in them 
which will render them constantly more efficient. 

For twenty years the American people blundered along 
in their usual careless way, knowing that, somewhere, 
they possessed a National Park in which swarmed a multi- 
tade of big game, which it was forbidden to destroy. 
Ine ‘fine morning in 1894 they woke up to learn that the 


~ 


* individuals. 


only band of buffalo living in their country had been 
wiped out of existence. The horse having been stolen, we 
proceeded to lock the door by enacting a proper law for 
the protection ‘of the Yellowstone National Park, but 
this did not bring back the buffalo, of which now there 
remain alive, so far as known, only twenty to twenty-five 
To-day in certain forest reserves of the 
United States there are species of big game which are 
on the point of extinction—if not already gone. A strong 
effort should be made to preserve these vanishing races. 


GENERAL WHIPPLE. 


Mayjor-GenerAL WitirAM D. Wuirrte, U. S. A., re- 
tired, died last week of pneumonia, after an illness of 
only two days. General Whipple was seventy-seven years 
old, and had been a soldier for more than fifty years. He 
graduated from West Point in August, 1851, and from 
that time until the breaking out. of the Civil War he saw 
service on the plains, chiefly in the Southwest, where 
he took an active part in the Indian fighting against the 
Apaches and Navajos. For those ten years of service on 
the plains in those early days, he was living in the abso- 
lute wildérness, when the only white travelers ever seen 
in the country were wandering trappers, or the trains of 
the Santa Fé traders. 

At the breaking out of the Civil War General Whipple 
was in Washington, attached to the Adjutant-General’s 
office. He was at once detailed to active service; saw 
the battle of Bull Run; was made Brigadier-General in 
July 1863; was then ordered to the West, and saw fighting 
at Missionary Ridge and about Chattanooga. He was 
present at the capture of Atlanta, in September, 1864. 
At the close of the war, having been mustered out of 
volunteer service, he served as Assistant Adjutant-Gen- 
eral of the Department of Tennessee and the Cumber- 
land, and of the Division of the Pacific, until 1870. His 
subsequent service was in Washington and in St. Louis. 
He was retired in 1887. 7 

General Whipple received his Brevet Major-General- 
ship in March, 1865, for gallant and meritorious service 
in the field before Nashville, Tenn., in the Atlanta cam- 
paign. He was a man of splendid courage, and of great 
readiness of resource. His experience had been wide, and 
he told of it most entertainingly. A man of most attrac- 
tive personality, he left behind him a host of friends. 
He was a keen sportsman, and in his long life had done 
much big-game hunting. He was a member of the Boone 
and Crockett Club. 





The bill providing for the transfer of the administra- 
tion of the New York Aquarium from the city to the 
New York Zoological Society having passed both Houses 
and been approved by the Mayor, remains now to be acted 
on by both parties. A meeting to receive the report of 
the Executive Committee of the New York Zoological 
Society with regard to the matter is called for next 
week, when it is presumed that action will be taken. 
The possibilities of the Aquarium under proper scientific 
management are unlimited, and in this case—as with the 
Zoological Park—the Society unites the functions of giv- 
ing pleasure and instruction to the general public, and 
of encouraging investigation and research into problems 
of the highest scientific and economic importance. It is 
a fact that in some matters of progress the State of New 
York stands behind her sister States, but in this particu- 
lar matter she has shown an example that other States 
might well follow. 

z 

Senator McKinney’s bill, carrying out the Forest AND 
STREAM’S suggestion of a State park for Long Island, has 
been signed by the Governor. Under it a commission of 
three will be appointed to examine wild and forest lands 
in Suffolk county with a view to the establishment of a 
public park. This means that the Long Island deer will 
have a refuge; and if the right system shall be adopted, 
the Long Island park will.constitute a permanent source 
of supply for restocking the Catskills and the Adiron- 
dacks. There are Cassandras who prognosticate the end 
of deer and quail and grouse and other game; but that 
end will not come in our day nor in that of our children’s 
children, unless by failing to make provision of supply 
we bring the deprivation upon ourselves. Common sense 
and common prevision will retain a game supply for 
generations to come. : Sr i 
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—Ghe Sportsman Lonrist. 
- The Old Line Fence. 


THOREAU found that when he started off for a stroll 
without any particular destination in mind he somehow 
gravitated toward the southwest. In such a case I find 
myself heading instinctively for an old fence that divides 
two series of farms, among them one which was my home 
in youthful days. Beginning in the edge of the village 
the fence runs straight out into the country about two 
miles. It is composed, by turns, of wire, stumps, rails 
laid zigzag, rails laid straight and a combination of stones 
and rails. It is not really handsome at any point, but it is 
picturesque in spots, and upon it are strung not only 
charming rural] nooks, but pleasant incidents and obser- 
vations of many years; so that the strolling feet still 
naturally follow it at times, and memory and imagination 
at other times. 


The old fence passes in succession open fields and 
remnants of woodland, and along it I carried my first 
shotgun and my first rifle, with plenty of enthusiasm, 
though without much game, of which, indeed, there has 
not been much on this line within my time here. When 
these woods were larger and denser it was fot surprising 
to start a ruffed grouse hereabout, but that was mostly 
back of my gunning days. Even now a stray grouse 
may be seen here after a long interval, and the only quail 
I ever knew to be found in the town were flushed near 
the old line two or three years ago. My first practice 
in wing shooting was had in these fields, upon blackbirds, 
kildeers, kingbirds, which a neighbor liked to have killed 
on account of their attentions to his bees, and meadow 
larks, which, in the eccentricities of legislation, were 
game some _ years, though their season opened so 
late in the fall that most of them had gone south, 

The shootable animals within range of the fence in 
these days are not for the most part game. Nor are 
they all even “grub” to the ordinary white American. 
The occasional rabbits fall under one of these heads, 
and the red squirrels are eatable at a pinch, but the 
woodchucks find no bidders except the Italian laborers 
on the railroad near by. Sport is to be had here now- 
adays with the rifle rather than the shotgun, and not 
too much of it with either. Fortunately this ramble has 
other attractions. Wintergreens, sassafras, chestnuts, 
apples and berries appeal to one sort of taste. The 
botanist and the ornithologist find their game here 
whether the gunner does or not; and the indiscriminate 
nature-lover, professor of no ology, is sure of entertain- 
ment and pleasure. 


Wandering away from the village along the familiar 
fence we soon come to the fields where I worked a good 
deal and sported a little in the auld lang syne. Form 
life is generally more favorable to work than to sport. 
Here the line crosses a ridge that looks over at the little 
farm house which was the last home of the unbroken 
family circle. We all left it long ago, yet some drawing 
of the old home tie doubtless helps to make it natural 
to turn this way when I drift out of town. From the 
woods at this point the call of the whippoorwills came 
down to the house through the summer nights. They 
disappeared with the clearing of this ground, and I have 
never heard them elsewhere. Here the first red squirrel 
fell before my first rifle, having paused for a fatal mo- 
ment in his scamper along the old fence. Just here a big 
bird flew up one day from a stump among the thick- 
growing saplings, leaving the remains of a small bird to 
tell of one of the tragedies of the woods. 

It was about here, too, that I found a hummingbird’s 
nest, the owner having attracted attention by buzzing 
angrily around. It was eight or ten feet from the ground, 
on the drooping branch of a beech tree, at a point where 
the branch was less than an inch thick. A twig started 
out ai the same place and was built into the base of the 
nest. The whole structure was but an inch and a half 
wide over all and an inch in diameter inside. When 
the birds had gone I took the nest, with a section of the 
branch. The ‘mysterious felt-like substance—“plant 
down,” the books tell us—of which it is mainly com- 
posed, is rather the worse for the sixteen years that 
have passed since the birds made it with their wonderful 
art, but the flakes of lichen with which the outside was 
covered still cling by their frail attachment. It is not 
easy to see just how they are fastened, though spider 
threads may be traced among them. The authorities 
say they are glued on with the saliva of the bird, but 
some of the bits appear to be tied or suspended rather 
than glued, so movable are they. 

Next the line passes between two pieces of second- 
growth timber. One of these has been thinned out for 
a chestnut orchard. It has never been “posted,” and I 
have sometimes gleaned a pocketful of the nuts; but the 
owner mentioned the last time I met him there that he 


. had sold $40 worth that season,thus intimating that he had 


his own uses for them, I may yet collect a few of the 
chestnuts, however, to pay for the bullets that have 
stopped the nimble paws of sundry red squirrels which 
would otherwise be boarding on them. This is but a 
small grove of small trees, and I have hunted it thor- 
oughly in the course of later rifle practice; but there 
were squirrels there the other day, and it is rather pleas- 
ing—except, perhaps, to the chestnut grower—to see wild 
life thus holding its own in a mere bit of forest just 
over the border of a large village. I suppose the owner 
does not begrudge to squirrel or man the chestnuts that 
may be found among the withered and matted leaves in 
the spring; but a handful can easily be gathered then 
that will be sweeter and more tender, with the ‘sprouts 
already starting, than when they fell in the previous 
autumn. One has to wonder how they have survived. so 
long among squirrels and chipmunks that have means 
and reason for canvassing every foot of the ground. 

Beyond the next field our fence divides another chest- 
nut grove, of larger trees and mixed with other species. 
Hill and dell are shaded by them. I have relieved the 
owners of half a bushel of red squirrels, yet they have 
» Tl confronted me with repulsive notices to “Keep 
o LY 


Years ago a sign on one of these trees. warned 


the rambler against “guning, nuting or truspasing” on 
these premises, The present proprietors put their idea 


in better spelling, but it is the same old idea. Venturing 
to “truspas,” as we have no designs this time of “ 
ing” or “nuting,” wefollow thesguiding fence to where 
it shortly drops down the steep bank of 4 large brdéok. 

This stream, a little below, crosses a corner of the old 
farm, and it is the stringer for another chain of associa- 
tions. It has run sawmills. in its ; local maps 
it is dignified as a creek, and in the spring freshet it 
justifies the name. A picturesque trapping and fishing 
character who lived in the neighborhood used to set 
nets in it at such times. When wiftét approached he 
would store minnows in the cask which inclosed our 
spring, to be used as bait in fishing for pickerel thtough 
the ice of the mill pond. The brook pickerel may still 
be found in the pools of the creek, along with sunfish and 
little bullheads. I have seen a boy with a respectable 
string of them, caught by trolling a small spoon from a 
pole carried along the bank, They tell me this was an 
ideal trout stream forty years ago and more. I caught 
a few of the last and least of the trout myself, just about 
where the line fence crosses the water. In these later 
summers the stream is reduced to the output of a few 
springs; yet there still are deep spots and swift channels, 
shaded by trees, bushes and overhanging banks, where 
a trout might be very much at home if he could have 
them all to himself. One day—of course when I hadn’t 
a gun—I repeatedly flushed a snipe beside the creek hear 
this point. He seemed loth to leave fot good, but at 
last took the southern air line at a speed to make up for 
any loitering here. A couple of miles above this stream 
waters a productive snipe flat. Another waterside in¢i- 
dent just about here was the watching of a muskrat 
traveling up the creek at his ease, landing here and there 
to nip grass, splashing over the shallows, or gliding 
through the depths of the pools, sinuous and graceful 
as a snake. 

A tod or two from the old line fence there is a per- 
manent accumulation of drift wood in the stream which 
makes an indifferent bridge, but much appreciated at 
high water. Here for a little distance the Gotions land 
is full of trees and the adjacent ridge is covered. with 
them. This is the most attractive spot on the whole 
route. The creek, charging upon a bank perhaps thirty 
feet high, has been repulsed and thtown aside, but has 
inflicted considerable loss. The settlement of the strife 
left a wide pool embraced in a semicircular bluff and 
overhung with trees, while other trees crown the earthy 
wall and add their shadows to the grateful gloom. The 
curve of the bank opens toward the northeast, and the 
sun never shines into its innermost recess. Here a spring 
sends a rill of chilly water into the stream. It is a cool, 
fresh, shady place, and to the worker or rambler frotn 
the heated fields above it is like the shadow of a great 
rock in a weary land. A dabbler in ornithology likes to 
distinguish a spot as the place where he met with this or 
that bird previously unknown to him. Beside the pool 
under the bluff I first identified the water thrush. In the 
face of the bluff a pair of kingfishers have excavated for 
their nest. 

Just above, in the edge of the next field, a large tree 
years ago fell conveniently across the brook, and it still 
serves as a bridge. This field is a pasture, but some 
woods temain in it, and the stream runs swiftly over 
a stony bed, part way in the shade of another timbered 
hill. Here I first got my hands upon a sparrow hawk, 
having invited her down from a treetop with a bullet, and 
inspected her garb of convict stripes, well suited to her 
murderous character. If the sparrow hawk is not a jail 
bird it well might be. In this grove I bagged a gray 
squirrel with my first breechloader. Near the creek at 
this point I saw for the last time a black squirrel. I 
would like to know what became of him and of his kind. 


. Apparently they went to join the passenger pigeon in 


the happy hunting grounds. 

One autumn day my attention was culled to this field 
by a great clamor of crows. found them holding one 
of their congresses preparatory to the southward migra- 
tion. There were hundreds in the woods, and more con- 
stantly arriving, and most of them were trying to speak 
at once. Along the creek they kept flying up and down 
between the banks and the trees. any were picking 
about on the’ ground, where beechnuts and chestnuts 
were scattered. Gradually they discovered me sitting 
behind a knoll close to the line fence, and drew off to the 
more distant part of the grove. ing to a stump where 

ad seen a crow working, I found the ragged shell of 
a chestnut withthe meat nearly cleaned ott. 

Where the brook enters this fielf it receives its most 
noteworthy contribution from an artesian well which is 
the result of boring for gas. An iron pipe, battered by 
driving, rises about a foot above the ground. It is filled 
with clear, cold water, which usually overflows and which 
is kept in a turmoil by rising bubbles of gas. One may 
burn his fingers by holding a match to these. The water 
has a peculiar taste and apparently contains iron, for it 
has reddened the soil through which it soaks away to 
the brook. Who knows but a fortune is here running to 
waste, which might be rescued by sufficient advertising? 
Beyond the well the creek is a commonplace stream, 
running through a commonplace pasture that used to be 
called in neighborhood parlance the “hundred-acre berry 
lot.” On the other side of the line is a stumpy field 
browsed by cattle and woodchucks. I have reduced its 
woodchuck census by ten at one time and another, with- 
out killing any of the cows so far as I ever heard. It 
was at the edge of this field that I first saw the scarlet 
tanager; a bird crank never -would forget where that 
happened. 

Now the ground rises in a great hillside, roughened 
wih “cradle-knolls,” dotted here and there with a bush 
or a boulder and streaked with cow-paths. I once saw 
in a New York gallery a painting by John La Farge en- 
titled, I believe, “Pasture Lands of New England.” It 
was priced at $2,500 and I concluded it was too large 
to bring away. I think of it when I see this broad, gray, 
stony slope. Over the flank of the hill runs the last 
section of the old fence. Here it consists of an informal 
ridge of stones, drawn out with a rickety supplement of 
rails and stakes. Bushes and trees have goer = along 
the line and it has become a stronghold of wild life. 
An amateur naturalist could put in a summer here wi 
a chance of making discoveries As day among the fr 
uldtion of bird, beast, insect reptile. ie well 
woodchucks, red squirrels, mice and chipmunks certainly, 
skunks and weasels likely enough, other quadrupeds pos- 


sibly, snakes in all probability, and spiders, beetles and 
other insects too numerous to mention. —~ Bd 


sat heré’on fence one»briglt day 1 eatly 
spring. .A squi oe ina Se. “ with- 


chattered t 
out much tion. But perry less familiar 
sound nded motice, It was a birdlike call, startin 
as if with woah s t Mered quick and ari 
running out in a rapid diminishing trill, like the song 6f 
the field sparrow, but on a larger scale. Moving toward 
the apparent goufce of the sound I stared in vain for any 
bird. The came repeatedly, now stronger, now 
weaker. I had just about got it placed when something 
disappeared from between two fence rails close to the 
ground. I went up and looked over. There was the 
mouth of a burrow, and the occupant had freshly nibbled 
the bark on a bush in front of it. I had been listening to 
a variation of the woodchuck’s whistle. 3 
Returning along the fence I came upon a chipmunk 
foraging so earnestly that he let me step close to him. 
He had discovered or deposited something eatable in the 
grass against a large stone, and he alternately rooted and 
nibbled, glancing up at me in a quiver of timidity and 
excitement, but bound not to sacrifice his dinner while 
he could still skip out, as he did, at my next motion. | 
Our old line fence is a very common affair, with quite 
common surroundings, and if it is worth writing and 
reading about that is the very reason. In itself and its 
accompaniments it may be matched in almost atiy town- 
ship, and if the ac¢othpaniments are suspected of being 
interesting they can easily be tested. I fancy that many 
a business man in a great city, preserving wholesome in- 
stincts amid unwholesome surroundings, would give dol- 
lars to take the ramble we have taken. Let those who 
have such a privilege realize it. Get out and follow your 
old line fence and you will find it a line fallen to you in 
pleasant places. It may not be much of a fence, but 


- it lies out of doors. Sun, moon and stars shine on it or 


throw across it the shadow of tree or shrub. The song 
sparrow and the goldfinch sing from its stakes. The 
squirrel scampers over it and the woodchuck burrows 
under it. The daisy and the golden rod bloom beside 
it, wild vines clamber over it. If you strike it at the right 
end it leads away from town, and that is a good way to 
go sometimes. Bristo. Hitt. 





The Shirt-Tailogram. 


Ir Signor Marconi can squeeze dut time for a week's 
vacation, I wish he would run up to the Second Joe Mary 
Lake, in the Katahdin tegion, State of Maine, and look 
into the possibilities of the “shirt-tailogram,” as invented 
and operated by a bow-legged old hunter who runs a 
sporting camp. His name is Josh Something—no mat- 
ter about the last name. But on wireless telegtaphy he 
goes Marconi two or thtee better. As a matter of fact, 
our friend of the wishbone legs has been operating his 
system for more than ten years. The reader may wonder 
why, under these circumstances, more 1s not known about 
the “shirt-tailogram.” Well, developments of science per- 
colate but slowly from the deep woods of Maine, and 
then again, the men who have been up against Josh and 
his wireless telegraph have not been inclined to be loqua- 
cious. You will understand why, later on. As I write 
on about Josh I am well aware that many scores of city 
men who read these lines will grin or color or grit their 
teeth or say something that does not appear in the Rollo 
books.. They will recollect their own individual stay 
with the genial Josh, inventor of the “Anti-Warden Wire- 
less Telegraph,’ otherwise known as the “shirt-tailogram 
method.’ ae a eee 

Josh’s strong suit is the fishing in his neighborhood, 
and therefore he has many patrons during the months 
when the game laws are on. You all know how it is in 
the months when you are otit without your gun! As the 
canoe rounds headlands or sweeps across broad coves, the 
paddle shattering pictures of the fleecy clouds, splash- 
thrash, a deer lifts his dripping muzzle and stares at the 
intruder, 

What a shot! a ’ 

And you see a dagen such opportunities during the day, 
if you paddle along the shores of any lake in the Katahdin 
section. I have counted thirty-four deer in five hours 
sailing Cooper Brook and the Second Joe Mary. Of 
course I never felt tempted to shoot one. But there are 
wicked men who ate differently constituted. The spec- 
tacle of so maty deer in reach warps their moral natures 
to a worse bow than the twist in the legs df old Josh. 

You understand how human nature works! For the 
first week of a man’s stay he is content with his fishing. 
He regards the deer with absorbing interest, but only as 
so many attractions in the landscape. Then he commences 
to wonder if it wouldn’t be a great addition to his vaca- 
tion if he should have a little fresh venison to vary the 
camp fare of beans and salt pork—and a few hunks to 
take home, hidden in his luggage. You realize that just 
the moment the sportsman shoots that deer, he packs up 
and hustles for home. There are several reasons for 
that. Wardens may hear of the shooting—probably will. 
Sportsman wants to get the meat home before it spoils. 
Josh understands! 

The average fisherman, coming for fishing only, usu- 
ally reels in for the last time at the end of a week or 
ten days. During this time Josh has beeen sizing him up 
from the stern of the canoe, as they have drifted under 
lazy skies and have chatted in shady coves. Tis sad, ’tis 
true, but true it is, nine men out of every ten rise to old 
Josh’s bait. He sees the lust of killing growing in their 
eyes. It usually dawns at the end of the first week. Then 
they are ripe for the “shirt-tailogram.” That bit of in- 
vention during the past ten years has coined money for 
Uncle Josh out of vacations prol from day to day. 

The experience of one man will do for all. A friend of 
mine who is a judge and who should have known bet- 
ter, are me the facts of his undoing. He looks back 
on affair philosophically, but he nurses the vague 
hope that some time ald Josh may come to his city to 
see the elephant, and may be haled before him in the 
municipal court; no matter! 

One day Josh.and the judge were fishing off the mouth 
of Pratt Brook. Near the end of the judge’s vacation! 
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,. “Kind o’ makes a feller’s mouth water for fresh meat, 
‘don’t it?” asked Josh. t 

“Sure, it does,” said the judge. 

“D’jevver ye eat smoked ven’son?” 

“Never did,” said the judge, flicking out his brown 
hackle. i 

“Walsir, it eats about as spankin‘ good as anything in 
the meat line that ye’'ll ever strike. One year a deer 
broke his laig—broke his laig, ye understand—in the 
woods back of my camp. ’Twas in close time, but* it 
was a marcy to the deer to shoot him. I done it. Bein’ in 
the warm spell, course the meat wouldn’t keep no time 
fresh, and as it was a pity to throw it away, I fixed up a 
leetle birch bark smok’ haouse and I smoked it. Wals’r, 
naow it did go mighty fine. Some sports come in later 
and bought up the whole of it. Said it was the best 
stuff they ever tasted to sarve with crackers and beer. 
Understand, it made quite a furore daown in the city 
amongst them club fellers.” 

The judge pictured himself setting his friends down to 
such an al fresco lunch, and telling them the right story 
to go with it, 

Josh allowed the matter to soak in a few moments. 
Then he said: “There’s been sech a call for smoked 
ven’son sence then that I’ve sort of helped the fellers that 
1 like to take home a leetle of the stuff.” 

“T’d like to get hold of some of it mighty well,” said 
the judge. ; 

“T hain’t got a bit ’round me naow,” said Josh, regret- 
= “and I’m sorry, ’cause I like ye mighty well.” 

“How did you help those other fellows you liked, when 
they wanted to carry out a little of the meat?” 

Josh hesitated a moment, then he said: “You under- 
stand that I hain’t the kind of man to break laws. I’m 
a keerful, law-abidin’ man. But I swow, I do relish 
it if I kin help my friends. Now, I s’pose ye’d like some 
of that smoked ven’son, and ye'd be willin’ to have an 
attack of buck fever—sort of forget jest how ye got the 
deer, eh?” 

“T think I would,” said the judge, knowingly. 

“P’raps I kin help ye. The only trouble is to fool the 
wardens. They're round pretty thick here, and that 
Frank Fountaine down to Norcross he’s got ears like a 
Chessy cat. *Tain’t safe to spin a thread till we've got 
him located. But ye jest leave it all to me. We'll see 
what we kin do.” 

Old Josh’s cabin is located well up on the side of Joe 
Mary Mountain. That afternoon when the judge and 
Josh returned to camp, Josh deposited the duffle in the 
dingle.and said: “Wal, jedge, I reckin I'll wopse a 
while.” 

“Wopse a while?” 

“Yas, it’s sort of first steps in gittin’ that smoked 
ven’son we was talkin’ of. Ye hain’t got to do nothin’— 
ye watch me.” E t 

From the edge of the little plateau, on which Josh’s 
camp is built, a huge pine shoots up. Josh gruntingly 
climbed into its branches, pulling after him a long sapling, 
to the end of which he had tied by its sleeves a red flan- 
nel undershirt. He perched himself on a pitchy limb 
commanding a view of the slope of Tumble-dick Moun- 
tain. His legs, curved like a sparrow’s, he twisted around 
the limb for security. Then supporting the end of the 
pole against his breast he swatted and switched and 
swung and snapped the flaming shirt tail banner, squinting 
all the while toward the distant mountain. 

At last he paused in his wig-wagging and closely re- 
garded some distant object. Then he mumbled out an 
anathema, and with a new assortment of grunts climbed 
down off his perch. 

“Can't git one to-day. "Tain’t safe, jedge,” he reported. 

“In the name of the bloody shirt and the wireless tele- 
graph, will you tell me what all that means?” demanded 
the animated interrogation point at the foot of the tree. 

“Wal, ye see it’s this way,” explained the chief of the 
Joe Mary signal bureau, “over yender on Tumble-dick is 
Zibe Watkins’ camp. Zibe and me kind o’ watch out for 
each other. Zibe can see to here and on t’other side he 
kin look down into Norcross. That Frank Fountaine, 
the warden, lives in Norcross. Mighty cute, spry feller 
that warden is.. Have to look out for him, now I kin 
tell ye. 

“Now, here’s how we work it. I want to know where 
the warden is. So I gits up the tree and wopses the 
signal like ye see me doin’. That tells Zibe that I want 


information. I watches the top of a saplin’ that grows 
in front of Zibe’s cabin. He has a rope hitched to the 
saplin’. 


“If he switches her down to the right that means that 
the warden has started out and has gone east. If down 
she wopses to the left, the warden has gone west. If the 
saplin’ jest keeps up a devil of a wigglin’ all-a-which way 
that means look out. Warden out for blood. Took camp- 
in’ kit and makin’ -gen’ral skirmish. 

“That saplin’ was all of a wiggle to-day. I don’t dast 
to stir a peg. Warden’s likely to pop up anywhere if a 
shot is fired.” 

“How in time does this Zibe, whatever his name is, 
know anything about the matter?” 

“Hist! They’s a feller down in Norcross who hain’t 
known in the matter. But he’s in with us. Zibe keeps an 
eye on that feller’s clothes line. Nothin’ on it means 
‘warden’s to home.’ One sheet means ‘gone east.’ Two 
sheets means ‘gone west.’ And a red shirt means ‘danger, 
he’s skirmishin’.’ 

“So ve see it hain’t safe to burn paowder round here 
to-day.” 

In the morning the wireless telegraph was set in opera- 
tion again. Still the wiggling was reported from the 
observer's station. 

“Let’s go fishin’,” said Josh. Fishing they went. For 
five days the thing was repeated. The judge decided that 
Warden Fountaine ought to have his pay raised. East. 
west and all round he was reported as scooting. On the 
sixth morning the judge insisted on climbing the tree 
himself in order to view the operation of the shirt-tailo- 
gram. Josh protested strenuously that outsiders weren't 
allowed in the operating room, but when the judge voiced 
his suspicions and insisted on the thing being shown to 
him, Josh refused and took the shirt off the pole. He 
asserted that he was afraid the judge might hurt his eyes 
straining them and then he would be ening Josh for dam- 
ages, beeause he couldn’t see to read up the law. 

So the judge paid his extra six days of board and guid- 
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ing and came away. But he has the soulful satisfaction of 
knowing that he hasn’t been the only one who has been 
buncoed out of money and important business engage- 
ments by a doubled-over old hunter with a whine in his 
voice and legs like spectacle bows, and who lives in 
forty miles from nowhere. Hotman F, Day. 


A Walk Down South.—XXIV. 


Ace Jones lives down a little run in a narrow gully 
where there are a number of other houses beside his— 
low, two-roomed affairs for the most part. The place 
located, I crossed a footlog over the run, and at the: fence 
hailed. It is always best to hail from the fence in the 
South. ’Way down on the Tennessee I heard a man 
say? 

“IT always tell my wife that if a man comes up to the 
door and knocks, and hasn’t manhood enough to hail from 
the road like he ought to, she must pour hot lead through 
the door.” It is the general custom in rural Southern 
communities to hail from the road, and as one learns 
sooner or later, it is safest to follow local customs. 

A woman came to the porch, smiling. It was a charm- 
ing smile, and she was good looking, buxom style. Be- 





tween thoughts of Ace Jones and the pretty woman, I ~ 


was confused. I misspoke myself and asked if Tip 
Jones lived there. Of course he didn’t. But I got my 
wits and learned that it was really Ace’s boarding place. 
Ace was up to the store and would be back soon. Would 
I go in and warm? I explained my mission. The lady 
chuckled, a hand on each knee and her clear, smooth, 
round cheeks quivering—not boisterously, but gently. Her 
name is Mrs. Berry. Her first husband was killed, it is 
said, by her second husband (Thomas Berry),-and Ace 
Jones was cleared by trial of the charge of killing Berry 


out by the spring house, fifty yards from the house’ 


where Ace boards now, Berry. having been killed mys- 
teriously_in the days when Ace was hiding out, with a 
reward on his head, for sundry shootings at certain of 
the Greens. 

Then’ Ace appeared, lean-limbed, broad-shouldered, 
erect, seemingly taller than he was, his gray chin whiskers 
and mustache contrasting with his smooth-shaven brown 
and wrinkled cheeks. A black coat, with a cape, a black, 
broad-brimmed hat just perceptibly aslant on his head, 
he looked almost ideally a man-killer. In only one re- 
spect did he fail to meet the general notion—his eyes were 
thrusting rather than piercing—a little—not -shifty—but 
black and indirect. The widow explained my mission, and 
then Ace turned on me with the look that suspects and 
demands exact information—he wanted to know the kind 
of chap I was, too. It was a scrutiny the like of which 
i never had experienced. 

Passing muster, Ace told the story of the feud—the 
dispute about lumber; how his son, Jimmy Jones, dogged 
Dick Green’s hogs; how Dick tried to whip Jim and 
got whipped; how Jim was shot and killed, and then the 
declaration of “war”; of the purchase of a dozen Win- 
chesters, some .56-caliber Springfields, and “a bushel of 
cartridges.” Details followed of a battle on the river 
ridges, of another at Hamp Green’s house, and then of 
the “scouting on the mountains’ while sheriff's posses 
searched for the Jones—accompanied by gleams of ferocity 
in the eyes of the narrator when he told of the boy's 
death, of genuine pleasure when he told how one of the 
Greens hit it down a hollow with bullets whizzing round, 
and of fox-cunning when he spoke of his life on the 
mountains while a fugitive from the Hancock county 
officials. He stiffened with real pride when he told of his 
surrender to stand trial on the charge of murdering Berry. 

The feud gone over, the widow said roguishly: 

“Tell him "bout that big nigger you shot.” 

Ace leaned back with a laugh. The feud had been 
serious business. He was relieved now to tell something 
cheerful. He crossed his legs and leaned ’way back, 
reminiscently, his hands in his trousers’ pockets. 

“One of my neighbors caught a nigger stealing grain 
once, and the nigger had the man promise not to tell 
what he would tell. The neighbor promised. Then the 
nigger said I put him up to stealing the corn, fruit and 
other stuff he’d taken. That made the neighbor mad at 
me, and he told ’round what the nigger said. Hit got 
warm for me till I heard what ’twas. Then I got brother 
Tip and we went to the nigger’s house, called him out and 
took him to the neighbor’s.. The nigger was pretty badly 
seared. He said, ‘De Debbil made me tell it. e did 
shore.’ Well, Tip and me cut a lot of switches, but the 
nigger runs, so I shot him easy in the hams with a pistol. 
I asked the nigger if we’d be good friends after this. He 
said ‘Yes.’ The nigger was pretty sick for a while, but 
got over it.” 

Ace summed matters up by saying: “I’ve done things 
that if a man had come out of the grave and sat on his 
coffin to say I’d do them, I’d said he lied. When I got 
into trouble I didn’t know which friend would stand and 
which would cut and run. But I knowed-that if I got 
the best main springs put into my gun and pistol, those 
friends I could trust.”” While he was talking the three 
dogs barked. Ace approached the window from the right 
side and peeked out with one eye. 

Among others, Ace tried to get Jim Wright to help hunt 
Dick Green. But “Tim was peaceable.” He didn’t want 
to go out of his own country to hunt for anybody, but, of 
course, if Dick got up into his country “Jim would kill 
him just to accommodate” Ace, who was known as a good 
and peaceable citizen. Of Wright there is more to tell 
further on. 

In the morning, after a sumptuous meal of fruits, pies, 
biscuit, meats and coffee, I was ready to go on to Sneed- 
ville to see the Greens. Ace asked me: 

“You don’t know any old man up your way, kind of 
lame, and sick and ’most blind, do you?” 

I was puzzled; then Ace explained: 

“She’s looking for a man, you know,” speakin; 
widow. The widow tossed her head and turn 
nose. 

Following directions, I went down the road a couple 
of miles, “below the second mill,” crossed the foot- 
bridge, went up the hollow, through two gates and crossed 
a ridge, down into another hollow, near woods, cornfields, 
a vacant house, “through a barn,” bore ’round to the 
right of a hill I “could see’; then up a run to Mahon 
Settlement, down the road to Church Post Office. It was 
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a lonely walk through a country where “killings” are 
done from ambush, but it was not so bad as the ten miles 
to Tip Jones’ from Rogersville. At Clinch Post Office 
the postmaster was in the volunteer soldiers’ uniform. I 
told him who I was and heard that the Lawson brothers 
were to be on trial at Sneedville court Monday. They 
were accused of the murder of Clint Legere,. owirig to a 
dispute over some land which had already caused two 
other deaths: I asked about the boys. They were kept 
at’ Knoxville jail for safe keeping, but were to bé brought 
back for trial. I wanted to know how, when and where 
they would be taken on the way from Knoxville to Sneed- 
ville. I got some misinformation, and the sheriff at 
Sneedville next day said he’d heard I was coming. After 
dinner I went on northwest to the Clinch River, crossed it 
in a hand ferry, walked down to the gap through the 
hills, and then, half a mile back from the river, saw 
Sneedville, a collection of wooden shanties and houses on 
a hill sloping toward the Clinch Valley. The road took 
a circle half-way round, then went in as the main and 
only street, with painted wooden houses and stores on 
both sides of the way to the number of thirty-odd. The 
mud in the road was blackish red. Nearly all the build- 
ings had fine brick chimneys of local make. 

I went to the Royston House, kept by Jesse Nichols 
and his wife, the widow of Royston. A man with a halt 
to his gait and an arm in a sling passed up the jail alley 
to the street. “There’s Enoch Gillam, the man Jim 
Wright shot,” Mrs. Nichols said. This was late on 
Saturday afternoon. - 

The court house loomed diagonally across the street, 
two stories high, a red brick building with large white 
pillars in front, a porch both upstairs and down, the stairs 
leading from porch to porch, for the crowd to go up to 
the court on. The sun went down in a snowy lead-colored 
atmosphere. The gloom of the place was thick—thick- 
ened by a double-barreled 12-gauge shotgun in the far 
corner of the sitting room, and an old, rusty Smith & 
Wesson on the dresser before the looking glass. But 
later the shotgun was cheerful. 

After a plentiful supper of biscuit, pot roast beef, po- 
tatoes, honey, fruits, etc., I sat down before the fireplace 
in the sitting room and drew long breaths from time to 
time. It was Saturday, Jan. 19. There was little stirring 
around. A cold rain began to fall, and then a man drove 
into town on a mule, a banjo tied across his back. 

“Looks like court, don’t it?” Nichols remarked. Then 
quiet resumed. 

Some time after dark two horsemen went past at a 
gallop. Nichols’ left ear turned up to catch the sound. 
Mrs. Nichols looked toward the door. Then the drops 
fell loudly on the stillness again. A few minutes later a 
man came in and sat down at the fire. 

“Wet!” he said. 

“Yes,” was reply. 

“Who was that went down the road?” 

“Sheriff and Joe Cloud.” 

esr 

“Yes. Word just come that there’s been shooting down 
the road.” 

“Yes?” 

Ves,” 

“Who?” 

“Somebody tried to get Marion Legere.” “Somebody” 
was accented in marked fashion, though the voice was 
low. Marion Legere was pressing the case against the 
two Lawson boys for the murder of his brother Clint. 
Standing a few yards from his house, three men had 
fired on him, just at dusk. Marion reached the house 
by the time eight shots were fired. As he entered a man 
went out the far side of the building and was mistaken 
for Marion. Thirty-odd shots were fired at him. “You'd 
ought to have seen him go up that holler,’ Marion said 
on Monday, with a laugh at the memory—a iaugh cut off 
with a bite of his teeth. 

In the morning I was up early. It was clear, the ground 
frozen, the sun shining. Enoch Gillam, whom Wright 
shot, was in the street when I looked out. He had been 
a friend of Wright’s, but the $550 reward on Wright was 
too much for him. Last November he went to Marion 
Legere, who offered part of the reward, and offered to 
betray the fugitive. Marion loaned Gillam a new Win- 
chester rifle and to Enoch’s brother a Krag-Jorgensen, 
which a soldier nephew of Rev. John Trent got in the 
Philippines, and had loaned him. With these rifles the Gil- 
Jams went hunting Wright. Wright and his partner, John 
Templeton, also a “scouter,” hid in a barn and fired on 
the Gillams with a double-barreled shotgun. Enoch’s 
arm was broken; two buckshot entered his thigh. Both 
the Gillams fled. Wright and Templeton ran out of the 
barn, picked up the Winchester and Krag-Jorgensen and 
opened fire with them on the runners. The Gillams gone, 
the two desperadoes went to a store near by and got two 
pairs of shoes from the willing merchant, and gleefully 
exhibited their new weapons. They now carry a Marlin 
.38. a double-barreled shotgun, a Winchester and a Krag- 
Jorgensen, beside revolvers. 

On Sunday afternoon the gathering of the court crowd 
thickened and livened the street. Men came in on horse- 
back, or muleback, with black, broad-brimmed hats, 
booted, and usually a single spur. Goateed, whiskered or 
shaven, the local county men presented two peculiarities. 
Some had jaws that fitted like stone; the others had chins 
a-tremble. All had eyes that glanced and gleamed. 
Whether blue, gray or black, they stuck out of their 
sockets and seemed constantly watching back over the 
shoulders. The rattle of a fence, the suck of a horse’s 
foot in the mud, the click of a shoe on the stone or board 
walk turned every eye of a standing group that way in- 
stantly. 

In the hotel sitting room the click of my camera as J 
opened it, made nearly a dozen men cringe. I recalled 
that when Tip Jones sat down by the window the night I 
talked to him, he pulled down the window curtain. 

The nomination of some officers and judges was near 
at hand. Politicians were in town, following the court, 
because at court one can meet the county’s men. They 
came in buggies behind small mud-streaked loping teams. 
They were most of them men used to commanding re- 
spect. One man in particular, looking to be a judge. 
worked determinedly on the familiar lines, “I always find 
the brightest people away from the railroads,” he said. 
(Sneedville is more than twenty miles beyond the ridges 
from the railroad.) He told good stories. To one man 
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he said, “How are you?” He gave his whole attention 
for half an hour in an effort to explain about courts of 
chancery to an ambitious, influential young fellow. Heavy, 
red-bearded, in Vandyke shape, a strong momentttm ot 
determination in his pearing, he contrasted strangely with 
the sleek, shrill, artificial man who tried to gain favor 
mnastics. : 
°° assembled and then dissolved, some of oldish 
men, some of the active men. Broad, red, leather belts 
glistened for a moment as the overcoats that all wore 
spread apart in front. Bulges on the right or left hips, or 
under the arm pits, told of a law regarded but not always 
obeyed. One is liable to a fine of $50 and six months in 
prison for carrying a revolver in Tennessee. ; 

A curious politeness, a lack of definitive assertion, none 
of the hammering of one fist into the other palm, were 
conspicuous. “The day waned; night came on, but the 
air was quick with expectancy. From somewhere came 
Marion Legere, and some of his witnesses, glad to get to 
court unshot at. Then there was a rumor. Dan Duskin, 
an important witness, had been run out of the country. 


The uneasy town went to a fitful slumber. 
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Floating on the Missouri.—VIIL 


WE were now in the wildest part of the upper Missouri 
Valley, a country so interesting, of such vast extent of 
cafion-like ravines, of cliffs and buttes and weird, weather- 
carved sandstones, that I would have liked to pitch camp 
every four or five miles or so along down the river and 
explore all the interesting places. But the lateness of the 
season prevented. The river had frozen over the previous 
year Nov. 10; it nearly always freezes some time during 
that month, and the middle of the month had been passed. 
With regret we broke camp at the mouth of the Seven 
Blackfeet and resumed our voyage just as the sun ap- 
peared above the breaks to the east. The channel here 
is on the north side of the river, and I had some difficulty 
in getting the Good Shield over the rocky bar out into 
deep water. At this point the river bends sharply to the 
north around a long, high broken ridge, a most likely 
lurking place for mountain sheep. On the south side of 
the stream, high up in the breaks, there are scattering 
groves of pine, but the slopes are of barren blue clay, 
which wash away so rapidly under the influence of the 
rain and melting snow, that it is impossible for any kind 
of vegetation to flourish. A row of three miles took us 
to the Buffalo Shoals, a wide, rapid, shallow bit of the 
river. I told Sah-né-to the name of the place, and, of 
course, she had something to say about the great herds 
which used to ford here. But her remarks were cut 
short by the jar of the boat as it bumped over some rocks 
and came to a dead stop. I stood up and tried to make 
out the channel, but here was one place where there was 
nothing to indicate it; from bank to bank nothing but an 
undulating ripple of the water over the stones. I put on 
my waders and holding the boat firmly by the bow, 
dragged it back up stream a short distance, and slowly 
began to cross to the north side, until I found two feet 
of water, and then waded slowly down behind the craft, 
letting it float ahead of me. It ran aground several times, 
and I found that what channel there was wound like the 
letter S across the shoal. We had no more than floated 
into the deep water below it when Sah-né-to espied an 
animal of some kind hurrying across the flat below to- 
ward the river. On it came, trotting rapidly, down on to 
the sandy bar and buried its nose in the water. Then 
we saw that it was a buck mule deer, and a very large 
one. I dared not row, for fear of alarming it, and picking 
up the rifle waited for the boat to drift down within 
range. But the buck was in a hurry; he had important 
business somewhere back in the hills, and having satis- 
fied his thirst, trotted away as fast as he had come, while 
we were yet 500 yards distant. “Go,” I said, “and good 
luck to you; I think there are fatter bucks than you to 
be found.” 

All the same, I was disappointed; it would have been 
so handy to kill the meat we needed right on the shore. 
We kept on running northward for three or four miles, 
and then the river bent to the east again past long, nar- 
row, almost treeless flats, and by rough hills and cliffs. 
After something like eleven or twelve miles of hard row- 
ing we came to a nameless creek, putting in from the 
south through tall and fantastic portals of sandstone. On 
the west side of it, on top of a high ridge, stands a pecu- 
liar sandstone formation, which the United States engi- 
neers who surveyed the river named the Sphinx, and, 
viewed from a point on the river anywhere east of the 
nameless creek, it certainly does bear a striking resem- 
blance to that old monument of ancient Egypt. Looking 
at this and at the surrounding hills, the walled valley of 
the creek, I felt that I could not forego a ramble in such 
an interesting place. A mile or more below there was a 
wooded island, from which a sandy bar extended to the 
south shore; the channel ran in to its outer side, and we 
landed only a few yards from the grove. The trees were 
scattering, the underbrush was interspersed with plots 
of tall grass that bore the impression of many a deer bed. 
In one of these open places the tent was pitched anda 
few blows of the ax on a large dead cottonwood brought 
down .sheets of thick bark, sufficient for several days’ 
fuel. That is one of the advantages of camping along 
this river; it is not necessary to do any chopping. One 
can quietly row to a cottonwood grove, pitch camp, secure 
fuel without disturbing the game in the immediate vicinity. 
The loose dry cottonwood bark can ‘be prigd from the 
trunk and noiselessly broken into convenient size for the 
stove. 

While I was eating a bit of lunch, Sah-né-to strolled out 
on ihe wide sandy bar at the head of the island, and 
quickly returned with the information that she had seen 
a bear track. So, without any questioning, I knew that I 
was to have company on my ramble. Where the rifle is 
there will always be the madame when bears are around; 
not for all the wealth of the country would she remain 
alone in camp after seeing the trail of one, for it was 
well known that they had even “carried women away to 
x 4 dens and made slaves of them.” 

_ We started, crossing the long sand spit connecting the 
island with the main shore, and thence up the hard mud 
margin of the river to the mouth of the nameless creek. 
Here were tracks of game galore; of mountain sheep and 
mule deer, of wolf and coyote, and of the grizzly, which 


had been recently prowlitig along the shore in search of a 
dead fish of other morsel of food cast up by the eddying 
waters. We climbed the steep bank, twenty or thirty 
feet high, and stood on the edge of the long flat among 
the giant sage and greasewood, some of which was taller 
than our heads. Away up the creek was a bunch of 
horses. When they saw us they lifted their heads and 
gazed at us curiously for a moment, and then bounded 
away up the narrow valley as fast as they could: go, 
startling a little bunch of antelope, which also scurried 
off across the flat and up into the breaks. Perhaps they 
were wild horses—horses which had never felt the touch 
of a lariat, nor the burning, sizzing brand. Here, if any 
place, in this vast extent of bad land lying between the 
Missouri and the Yellowstone, there should still be some 
of these untamed descendants of the Spanish conquista- 
dors’ steeds. Once, traveling with Mr. Joseph Kipp from 
our trading post on the Missouri to the branch post on 
the Flat Willow, we saw a band of these wild horses. I 
think it was in the fall of 1880. We had crossed Crooked 
Creek, and climbing to the top of a high pine-crowned 
butte, stopped to rest our horses and survey the country. 
War parties, we knew, were abroad—Sioux, Assinaboines, 
Crows and Cheyennes—and we didn’t intend to run into 
any of them if we could help it. It was a broken bit of 
country we surveyed. Tall buttes, long ridges, deep 
coulées on either hand, with glimpses of the dead grass 
and sagebrush plain stretching away for untold miles 
to the verge of the horizon. Away to the north of us, 
across, beyond the dark breaks of the Missouri, loomed 
the Little Rockies and their terminating pine-clad butte, 
the Hairy Cap. West of them we could see the flat tops 
of the Bear Paws. To the south, near at-hand, was the 
Black Butte, a dark, high, steep cone of volcanic rock, 
and still further on, the green slopes and bare peaks of 
the Snowy Range. As we sat there, smoking our cigar- 
ettes, and viewing this great expanse of plains and moun- 
tains, and rough country, a herd of wild horses, a hun- 
dred or more, came dashing down the valley of Crooked 
Creek, climbed the ridge near us, and swept on toward 
the Musselshell. Some were bays, some blacks, with no 
inconsiderable number of gray and dun-colored ones. 
Their exceedingly long and full manes and tails streamed 
cut in the breeze. They were sleek-coated and fat, and 
by the way they arched their necks and pranced along 
they seemed to have a grand and invincible spirit, which 
I for one would not have cared to attempt to conquer. 
Some wolves, disturbed in their slumber, perhaps by the 
thunder of the horses’ hoofs, trotted to the edge of the 
butte opposite us, and looked at them longingly, hungrily ; 
they prefer the flesh of the horse, it seems, above any 
other meat. Only a few moments after the band had 
passed us, a large herd of buffalo came in sight from 
the same direction that they had. “There are no camps of 
hunting Indians near here,” my companion remarked, “so 
these herds must have been scared by a war party. Let’s 
‘0.”” 

We went. On and on, past groups of buttes and high 
ridges, over stretches of level plain, by many a herd of 
buffalo and antelope, and far in the night arrived at our 
destination, tired and hungry. We had no thought that all 
that game we saw was soon to vanish, and that the 
wide plains we crossed were soon to be dotted with vast 
herds of the accursed sheep. 

Well, the horses and the antelope vanished. Antelope 
are protected the year round in Montana, nevertheless 
if I could have got within range of one of the bucks I 
would have killed him. I believe in the protection of 
game. I will not kill a female, deer nor elk, nor any 
other species. But when I’m out of meat, the first buck 
of any kind I run across has got to fall if I can aim 
straight enough. If all hunters would forego the shoot- 
ing of females, we would have no need for game protec- 
tion. For instance, three years ago a friend of mine 
killed three does. There was no excuse for his doing 
so, as we had the meat of a good buck in camp. Now, if 
those three had lived, they and their increase would have 
numbered about fourteen head this coming spring. 

We crossed the flat, passing through a prairie dog town, 
where the little animals were so tame that they sat up on 
their mounds within fifteen or twenty yards of us, and 
scolded us unmercifully. Evidently they knew nothing 
about men and rifles. We left them, still barking and jerk- 
ing their tails, and began the ascent of the valley slope 
west of the little creek. The barren, blue clay hill, as 
usual, had a hard rasping crust, which afforded good 


walking. We climbed up easily, through a grove of scat-' 


tering pine, past clumps of juniper, and coming to the 
foot of the Sphinx, were surprised to find that it rests 
on the edge of a high, long, cut sandstone wall. All along 
its base there were many bighorn tracks, and near by 
lay the skull and horns of a large ram. From the Sphinx 
southward to the next ridge, a distance of perhaps two 
miles, there has been a sudden sinking of the country, re- 
sulting in a rough grassy plain seamed with cracks, which 
would be difficult to cross. I had intended to go that 
way, but concluded to go back down and across the 
nameless creek, and hunt the opposite side. We were 
resting at the foot of the Sphinx and viewing the rough 
country to the west, tall steep buttes and cut cliffs, when, 
about quarter of a mile away a large ram appeared at the 
foot of the cliff we were sitting on, evidently following 
the trail of some of its kind. He would trot a ways,.al- 
ways with his nose close to the ground, and often stop 
and circle a bit, and look around, as if having lost the 
scent. When we first saw him, he was coming toward 
us, but while still a long ways off, he began to climb 
the cliff on a place where it seemed as if it would be 
impossible to sustain a foothold. Up he went. however, 
rapidly, and with apparent ease, and disappeared in some 
pines. I thought of following him, and, indeed, we 
traveled along three or four hundred yards in the direc- 
tion he had taken, and then we saw a bunch of the ani- 
mals bounding up the side of a butte some distance ahead. 
They paused on attaining the summit—there were between 
fifteen and twenty of them—looked at us a moment or 
two, and then ran on out of sight; their white stern ends 


_ bobbing up and down most ludicrously. Well, I reasoned 


that it was nearly if not quite past the rutting season, that 
a ram’s meat would be unpleasantly rank, so I bade Sah- 
né-to turn, and we retraced our way past the Sphinx and 
followed the ridge down into the valley. On the east 
side of the little creek are many thickets and groves of 
pine, dense beds of juniper brush, most likely places, I 
thought, for a mule deer’s siesta. We climbed up through 


several of them, find'tig pletity of sign, deer tracks and 
beds, and presently an exceed.ngly large old buck slowly 
arose from a patch of brush on a ridge across a narrow 
coulée from us, and calmly stood gazing our way most 
inquisitively. I cocked the rifle and handed it to Sah- 
né-to, and she hurriedly aimed and fired. The old_buck 
made one jump up the hill and looked at us as before. 
Twice more Sah-né-to fired before the old fellow ran, and 
then he stopped before he had gone more than fifty yards 
and gave her another chance. But that was the last 
one; unhurt, untouched, he bounded stiffly up the ridge 
and over the crest of the hill. “Did you look caval 
through the little hole in the rear sight, and get the ivory 
bead fairly on him?” I asked. 

“T don’t know. I guess not,”-she replied. “I just kept 
looking at him and shooting.”’ 

That was what I had already guessed; she had been too 
excited to think of the sights. 

We continued our climb until we arrived at the foot 
of a steep wall, where we found a broad and hard-beaten 
game trail running along its base, used principally by 
mountain sheep. Sah-né-to was becoming tired, so we 
climbed no higher, and followed the trail in the direction 
of the river and camp. Numberless deep coulées headed 
up against the cliff, and we kept descending and ascend- 
ing them, until we finally came into one that extendcd 
back to the east further than we could see. Here the 
game trail branched, the main one crossing the coulée, 
the lesser one continuing along the foot of the cliff, whic’, 
like the ravine, now bore away to the east, forming its 
southern wall. .It was this one we followed, and- after 
a while came into a sort of amphitheater, caused by the 
junction of a number of smaller coulées. Here on all 
sides, in every conceivable shape, domes, columns, and 
all sorts of queer-shaped figures, was the blue clay, devoid 
of any vegetation whatever, nor could we see a living 
thing—no tree nor brush in any direction. Inadvertently 
stepping into the bottom of the coulée, I went down into 
a soft alkali mud, but scrambled out of it before I pierced 
its depth; perhaps it had no end. I sat down, and with a 
bit of rock was cleaning my leggins and shoes, when with 
a clatter and rush a band of sheep slipped out of a coulée 
back of us and in an instant were out of sight ever the 
trail we had been following. We did not follow them. 

This was about as barren a bit of nature as I had ever 
seen. One could imagine that in the course of his work 
the hand of the world maker had been stopped and his 
plan had remained uncompleted. I expressed something 
of my thought to Sah-né-to, and she said that Old Man 
had himself finished these plains, and caused the grasses 
to grow upon them, but afterward he cut the gash where 
the Big River should run and from that cut the rains had 
kept wearing away the banks on either side, forming the 
deep coulées and hills, and carrying off the top soil which 
alone could support vegetation. 

We went up the coulée a ways further, climbed a steep 
ridge and gpt on top of a long, narrow point overlooking 
another coulée. All the morning during our ramble we 
had seen numerous deposits of red iron rock, but here we 
found iarge quantities of it, always in flat, circular form, 
as if it had been melted in a furnace and moulded in this 
shape. I lifted one or two of the smaller cakes and found 
them very heavy. They were scattered promiscuously 
here and there on top of the clay. Crossing the next 
coulée, and over the next ridge we found that we were 
abreast our camp only a_ half-mile away across the 
flat, and as by this time Sah-né-to was tired out, we 
turned homeward, seeing no more game, although there 
were fresh tracks everywhere. As we descended into. the 
flat a dense low bank of dark fog rolled in from the north 
cown the opposite slope, and a few minutes later a fierce 
cold wind was howling over the plains, and it became so 
dark that we could not see our island. The sudden change 
chilled us thoroughly, and by the time we arrived at the 
tent our fingers and ears were tingling. In two or three 
minutes I had the stove red hot, the tent sufficiently 
warm, and Sah-né-to began preparations for dinner. I 
have tried all sorts of temporary camps, from the bark 
shelters of the Adirondacks to the skin lodge of the 
plains, but have found nothing to equal the tent and 
stove for comfort. 

It had been another unsuccessful day, although in a 
section of country abounding in game, the camp was still 
bare of the juicy roasts, broils and rib stews necessary 
tor our complete contentment. “Sah-né-to, ’twas your 
fault ; if you had taken careful aim at the buck, his carcass 
would now hang on the tree just beyond the door- 
way. 

“It is done,” she replied. “The cartridges have been 
fired, the deer has bounded away into the hills; let us talk 
no more about it.” 

Thinking over the incidents of the day, of the ram so 
accurately trailing a band of his kind, reminded me of a 
young elk I used to see on Upper Arrow Creek. Some 
Indians had caught it when it was a calf and. given it to 
Mrs. La Mott, whose husbind kept a roadhouse. She 
raised it, feeding it milk at first from a bottle, and gradu- 
ally teaching it to drink from a pan, and it became so at 
tached to her that ¢ would bleat most dismally whenever 
separated from her for a few moments. Sometimes to 
tease it Mrs. La Mott would put it outside by the front 
door and then leaving the house at the rear side run to the 
timber bordering the creek, and thence up the stream. 
crossing it several times, and finally make a circuit around 
back to the stables. It was never many minutes before 
the uneasy calf, strolling around to the back of the house, 
found her footsteps, and trailed her accurately around the 
course she had taken. Often balked where her mistress 
had jumped the creek-or crossed on stepping stones, it 
would circle about until it found the trail once more, and 
hasten on with all speed, and how it would jump and 
buck and play around when it finally overtook her. - The 
little thing was hated by the “mule skinners,” The 
freight outfits were obliged to camp at Arrow Creek on 
account of water. and it was amusing to see the weary. 
dusty, thirsty mules take after the young elk as soon as 
they were unharnessed. The calf would start up the road 
at first on a walk, the mules crowding after it, all 
ctriosity, crowding and kicking each other to get near it. - 
From a walk it would change to a trot, and then to a 
swift lope, and presently there would be a straightaway 
run of fifty or a hundred mules and a calf elk for several 
miles, a turn, and as frantic a run back. Then how the 
wagon boss would “cuss” and swear vengeance on the 
little thing. 
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No doubt all wild animals know when they cross the 
fresh trail of a man, but few of them seem to fear it, 
and many will walk along it. 1 remember, though, an 
exception, and that was in the case of a mountain goat, 
generally conceded to be the most stupid of all game ani- 


mals.’ We had traversed a high, steep ridge, my friend _ 


and I, and arriving at the end of it sat down to rest. 
In a few moments we saw an old billygoat slowly making 
his way up from below, stopping for a bite of some tempt- 
ing vegetation here and there, never once looking about 
or sniffing the air to detect the presence of some enemy, 
as is the habit of the bighorn and deer. But when he 
struck our trail he bent his head, smelled of it, and then 
bounded ponderously straight up in the air, a most 
amusing, ungainly looking beast. When he came down 
“he sniffed the trail once more, and then lumbered away 
as fast as he could to the opposite end of the ridge and 
up the steep mountain. I doubt if that goat had ever 
seen a man, or heard a rifle shot, for we were in an ex- 
ceedingly wild country, yet he showed more fear of the 
mere trail of man than any other animal I ever saw. 
The night closed in, the bitterly cold north wind 
shrieked through the tree tops, and occasional flurries of 
hard snow rattled down upon the tent roof. Old Cold- 
maker had at last succeeded in beating back the warm 
Chinook winds. We feared that winter had come, and 
retired, expecting, and dreading, to find the river frozen 
over in the morning. APPEKUNNY. 


Sportsman’s Correspondence. 
I. 


DEAR : 
I want to tell you a little of my hunting last fall, and 

my wonderful dog, Rex No. 2, a dark liver and white 

pointer pup, also of his first season with the birds. ; 

At the end of the first week out, Dr. ——, my hunting 
mate, shot a grouse fhat fell across a stream of water. 
Well, knowing that his dog would not retrieve it, he asked 
me if Rex would swim across and get the bird. Told him 
I thought he would. Calling Rex in and going down 
stream to the leeward of the bird, so that he would get 
the scent, I asked him to fetch dead bird, and motioned 
across. He readily swam, reaching the opposite bank. 
He soon had wind of the bird and pointed, I urging Him 
on to fetch it, which he soon did without wetting a 
feather. 

A week or so later we were hunting out a small swamp. 
1 got hastily to the upper end with Rex well to heel, ex- 
pecting the birds would fly my way, and two of them 
did, the third turning back over Dr. ——’s head, and he 
was obliged to use both barrels on the bird. When he 
got through to me, Rex had my two birds on the grass 
beside me. 

After two weeks of training I did not feel as though I 
was handicapped with a pup; in fact, he was an old dog 
in bird ways. 

Probably you have not forgotten old Rex, and the 
many trips that he took with us. The Doctor asked me 
why Hastings was not up this fall, and why he stopped 
writing for Forest AND Stream. I told him of your 
sickness with neuritis, which accounted for your absence 
and possibly for the absence of correspondence. The 
Doctor says it is the worst thing that can happen to the 
man. There is nothing that‘causes so much agony, and 
nothing so difficult to cure. 

“Yours truly, 








II. 
My Dear FRIEND: \ 

I have yours of recent date in relation to your hunt- 
ing trip last fall. Was very much pleased to receive it, 
and could almost imagine that I were with you. You 
certainly have an intelligent dog, and his intelligence 
reminds me of old Rex. You say that I have probably 
not forgotten him. How can I forget him? I could 
forget him when I forget all else in the past. While I 
can look back and remember, my love for that old dog 
will ever be strong. I remember the noon that we 
rested in the angle of the stone wall, where the wind 
had swept together masses of autumn leaves, and how 
we ate our lunch and shared it with Rex, and all three 
took our siesta almost buried in the leaves, and I remem- 
ber with sorrow the day that old age closed his eyes 
forever. I remember how he died in your arms, and the 
last loving look that he gave you, and I remember how 
we dug his grave under the chestnut tree, and how care- 
fully you wrapped him in your old leather hunting coat 
and covered him with the green sod. - soe 

Why does a man outlive four or five, or six, generations 
of dogs? The man lives too long or the dogs don’t live 
long enough. One becomes attached to them, and in the 
course of a lifetime of pleasure in the fields they must 
part with several. 

As to the Doctor, I have to say that he seems to still 
retain his proclivity to be jocular. You may tell him 
that I am better in health, and hope to tramp the fields 
with him and yourself many timés in the future. Tell 
him that I regard him as an old hand-loaded shell, 
chraged with powder of his own make, and with pills 
for shot he goes around among his friends spilling both 
because his top wadding is loose. 

Yours truly, 
W. W. Hastings. 





RRR RRRR EERE ERE EERE EEE EEL EE 
Take inventory of the good things in this issue 
of Forest AND Stream. Recall what a fund was 
given last week. Count on what is to come next 


week. Was there ever in all the world a more 
abundant weekly store of sportsmen’s reading? 








“Uncle Lisha’s Shop.” 


- ‘Lisha’s Shop” is temporarily out of print. A new 
Caitiom te ye + soon. Twill have as frontispiece 
an excellent portrait of Mr. Robinson. The price will be $1.25. 


| Elatural Bistory. 
—— 


Intelligence of Wild Things. 
The Crow. 


THE intelligence of the crow is admitted by those who 
deny reason to the lower animals. This bird is so large 
and is so meddlesome in human affairs that he has forced 
mankind to acknowledge his intelligence. 

While I admire his ability to look out for number one, 
I do not believe that he is in any way beneficial to the 
farmer. In my opinion, he is a great deal blacker than 
he is painted by our wise men at Washington. After 
a lifetime knowledge of the crow, with ten years’ close 
eee of his habits, I have nothing to say in his 
avor. . 

While farming in Maine I was a sworn enemy of the 
crow. Not because he pulled up my corn, thinned out my 
barley and carried off my chickens; these things I could 
provide against, I was his enemy because he robbed bird 
nests by the wholesale. It did not take me long to find 
out that this black imp prevented the increase of song 
birds in cultivated fields and the adjoining woodlands. 

I brought with me my hatred of the crow when I 
dropped into the woods of Cape Ann, and for several 
years I made life miserable for his kind with trap and 
shotgun. 

Ten years ago, influenced by the articles in Forest 
AND STREAM On game protection, I laid aside my gun 
and devoted more time to the study of the wild things. 
The crows got the benefit of this change. I should have 
continued my warfare if the crows had plundered the 
bird nests in my vicinity. King birds nested: near my 
cabin, and during the nesting season crows and hawks 
were very careful to give the locality a wide berth. At 
other times the king birds did not go far from home to 
attack the crows, and the latter made themselves at home 
in my dooryard, after I had ceased to persecute them. 

Crows possess a language which enables them to com- 
municate to each Other anything that relates to crow life. 
They can hold long confabs and then act intelligently 
from evident conclusions. 

In the years when I[ lived happily with my shotgun, 

béfore a divorce was decreed, I planted a bushel of pota- 
toes in the woods on the west side of Magnolia Swamp. 
Fire had cleared the side hill and the prospect of a crop 
was good. 
_ The crows gathered in some dead trees, out of gunshot, 
to criticise my work, and seemed to be highly elated. 
Raw potatoes are not down on the crow bill of fare, so 
I thought there would be a great disappointment when 
they investigated my work. The second day after I had 
finished planting I visited the spot and found that the 
crows had dug up every hill on the south half of the 
field. There were three pieces of potato beside each hill, 
so the crows did not dig them up for food. Why they did 
so much hard work for nothing was beyond my know- 
ledge of crow life. I nearly surrounded the other half of 
the field with white cotton string and retired to the swamp 
to await the crows. Twenty minutes later a sentinel crow 
winged his way to a dead tree on the hill, and after look- 
ing for enemies called out, “Caw, caw, caw.” Immediately 
eight crows appeared. They held a consultation, and it 
seems they decided that it was a good time to dig up the 
rest of my potatoes, for they started for the spot where 
they had left off. As this part of the field was under a 
high ledge, the crows could not see the string until they 
had passed-the brow of the hill. The first crow over 
saw the string, and nearly turned a somersault in trying 
to stop his speed. He called out, “Cur-cur-cur. Cur- 
cur-cur,” and instantly every crow returned to the tree. 
For ten minutes a great confab took place. The crow 
that had discovered the string was eagerly questioned by 
the others and replied in a hasty and excited manner. 
After talking it over a crow flew to the south end of the 
field, where he could look to the north and see the string. 
He returned and reported. Another crow flew to the 
north end of the field and stationed himself in a tall pine 
tree. This crow soon discovered that the string did not 
surround the whole field, there was a wide gap in front 
of the pine tree. He called “Caw-caw-caw-caw-caw,” and 
the crows flew down to the tree. They were told about 
the gap and one crow boldly flew through and acted as 
sentinel from a tree in the potato field. The other crows 
soon followed and began digging up the seed potatoes. 
I think they tasted of every piece, with the idea that 
somewhere I had planted something good to eat. I shot 
two of the crows and hung them in the potato field, but 
a week later I found the seeds dug up with the exception 
of a few hills beneath the string. . 

The few hills left made quite a store two years later. 
They had produced a crop each year without being dis- 
covered by hunters. But when the weeds and shrubs 
made a- rabbit cover, “wild potatoes” were discovered on 
that side hill and I was soon informed of the fact that 
the potato was growing in a wild state “away back 
in the woods.” 

I believe that crows destroy fully one-half the quail and 
grouse on Cape Ann. A woods’ fire south of my cabin 
burned the nest of a ruffed grouse late in the season. The 
grouse made a new nest north of my cabin, and one day 
I found four eggs in it. The next morning I heard a 
strange cry in the direction of the nest and started to 
investigate. I took to the path at the rear of my cabin 


_and when I had reached the top of the hill I saw the 


grouse running toward me. She held one wing close 
to her side, but with the other she was striking savagely 
at two crows that hazed her as they flew above and around 
her. Just as I came in sight of the trio, the grouse 
dropped an egg from under the closed wing and one of 
the crows seized it and flew so near me that I could see 
the egg in his bill. The thing that impressed me most 
was the silence of the crows. Not a sound did they utter. 
The scamps knew that I was near by and would be 
warned of crow mischief if I heard their cries. The cry 
made by the grouse was new to me. It was a wild cry 
in every sense of the word. The grouse when she fled 
with her eggs took the path to the cabin, and I think she 
did it for protection. ' 


‘repeated, and it means “look out there.” 


Last spring I saw something that added to my know- 

ledge of crow intelligence. : 
_ Fuller Brook runs past my cabin, and after losing itself 
in a swamp, takes » its course again between high gran- 
ite hills, until it falls into the sea at Fresh Water Cave. 
In the valley along the brook tall pine and hemlock trees 
make an ideal nesting site for crows and hawks. Last 
spring I was much interested in a red-shouldered hawk’s 
nest which was in this valley. There were two crow 
nests some twenty rods further down the valley. One of 
my visits found the male hawk at home and when he dis- 
covered me he flew in circles above the trees uttering the 
loud scream that can be heard for a mile or more. Soon 
two crows came sneaking through the tree tops to find 
out what was disturbing the hawk. The hawk flew to 
a tall pine, but continued his cries after he had alighted. 
The crows flew to the same pine and taking a position 
near the hawk began to talk to him in a low tone. It 
was evident that they were telling him that his loud 
screams would bring all the hunters of Cape Ann:to the 
spot. The hawk continued to scream, and one crow in a 
loud tone called out “Caw-caw-caw-caw-caw.” Imme- 
diately five other crows appeared, and all attacked the 
hawk, striking at him with their wings until he ceased 
to scream. 

The crafty crows did not care about the hawk’s nest, 
but they did not intend to have the hawk publish the 
fact. Well they knew that a search would expose the 
two nests down the valley. 

The red-shouldered hawk seems to be too slow and 
clumsy to wage war on crows, and the birds nest near 
each other, without trouble, only as I have related. 

The crows in my locality have named me in the crow 
language. Two caws is the way the sentinel announces 
my approach to his mates. 

Several years ago I had occasion to pass every night 
a spot in the woods where dead horses are buried. The 
crows would gather there nightly, but always had a sen- 
tinel out. The sentinel took up a position in a tall oak 
on a hill where he could overlook all the approaches. 
When everything was quiet the sentinel called out: “Caw- 
caw-caw,” which means “all is well.’ If a man ap- 
proaches, the danger signal is, “Cur-cur-cur,” sometimes 
é It is uttered 
rapidly. 

I noticed one night that the crow in the tree, as soon 
as he saw me, called out “Caw-caw,” and in a short time 
repeated the call. He had told his mates that the hermit 
was coming. My path passed within fifty feet of the 
crows, but they did not fly away. They had long ago 
found that I was not to be feared. Sometimes I had 
company, and the sentinel would then give the danger 
call, “Cur-cur-cur,” and the crows would fly away before 
we got in sight. I had this experience throughout the 
summer, so there could be no mistake. 

This fall a young crow became quite familiar. He 
would call to me in the woods, “Caw-caw,” and often 
fly near me. The old crows seemed to think he was in 
danger, or they thought he was departing from the ways 
of the fathers, and they always drove him away. They 
would beat him with their wings until he was forced into 
flight to save himself. This young crow had found food 
in my dooryard,.and had heard the older crows say that 
“Caw-caw” was harmless, so he wanted to be friendly, 
no doubt with an eye to the food supply. I am experi- 
menting with this fellow, in hopes that I can tame him, 
and learn from him and his mates something of the 
crow language. 

[To BE CONTINUED. ] 


A New ‘Abas? Caribou. 


IN a recent article on the work in the north of Mr. 
Andrew J. Stone, mention was made of a new caribou 
(Rangifer granti), soon to be described by Dr. Allen. 
This description has just been published and forms Article 
X. of Volume XVI. of the Bulletin of the. American Mu- 
scum of Natural History. 

Mr. Stone’s investigations of the large game of the far 
north had led him to suspect that a new form of cari- 
bou might be found to inhabit the Alaska Peninsula, and 
at the end of the season of 1901 he determined to visit 
that region in order, if possible, to verify his anticipations. 

The Alaska Peninsula, as is well known, is the west- 
ern portion of the mainland of Alaska, lying north and 
west of Cook Inlet and connected with the main land 
only by a narrow neck of land. It extends several hun- 
dred miles beyond the western limit of tree growth, and 
is a true barren land. High rough mountains form a 
continuous range throughout its whole length, and from 
these, brooks or small rivers run down in the sea which 
are frequented by salmon during the spawning scason. 

Mr. Stone left Homer on the Kenai Peninsula about 

Oct. 15, and four days later reached Popoff Island. Here 
he was detained by storms for more than a week, but at 
length succeeded in crossing the twelve miles of sea, 
reaching the mainland Oct. 26, and his hunting grounds 
two days later. Here on his first day’s hunt he took 
nine caribou, and secured in all fifteen fine specimens. 
_ All these were very uniform in character, and differ 
from any other caribou known fromr North America in 
certain external as well as certain cranial characters. The 
species is a representative of the barren ground group 
of caribou, which includes the caribou of the Arctic coast 
and the Greenland caribou. It need not be compared with 
the various forms of woodland caribou. Mr. Stone tells 
us that Grant’s caribou “inhabits the barren land of 
Alaska Peninsula, ranging well up into the mountains in 
summer, but descending to the lower levels in winter, 
generally feeding on the low flat lands near the coast 
and in the foothills. They formerly lived in consider- 
able number on Unga Island, where they are now prac- 
tically extinct. The only other island inhabited by them 
is Unimak Island, at the western end of the Alaska 
Peninsula. They were formerly exceedingly abundant, 
but. they have been greatly reduced in numbers through 
the agency of market-hunters.” 

The species has been fittingly named after Mr. Madison 
Grant, Secretary of the New York Zoological Society, 
whose services in securing funds for the organization 
and maintenance of the Andrew J. Stone Exhibition are 
well known. 

Grant’s caribou, as described by Dr, Allen, is dark 
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brown with a white a —_ and a broad whitish 
band on the lower part o behind shoulders which 
rapidly narrows ward and is lost in the general dark 
color. Below this white band is a dark band. The 

of shoulders and neck are light gray, the breast is dar 
brown, the belly white, the insides of thighs white and 
the backs of the legs whitish. The tail is white with a 
dark band on its upper stirface which runs thourgh -the 
white rump patch and joins the dark at the back. The 
female is considerably lighter than the male. A six- 
months’ old calf is very much lighter than the female, 
the dark areas seen in the adults being so hidden by the 
long white tips of the hairs as to appear merely like 
a clouding of the white skin. The two calves have 
spike antlers still carrying the velvet in November. 

The collector’s measurements, which Dr. Allen gives, 
shows Grant’s caribou to be very small compared with 
any of the woodland species, and yet to have a tail 
longer than the mountain caribou, though that is a very 
much larger animal.” The skull of Grant’s caribou re- 
sembles the Greenland caribou, but is smaller with longer 
nasal bones. It is much smaller than Stone’s caribou, 
and its antlers are strikingly different. 


The Opossum’s Bad Name. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

_ Perhaps you will answer this request for information, 
or give it place in your columns, so that your army of 
sportsmen and naturalists may give their testimony. 

Staten Island swarms with opossums. It is claimed 
by some persons that these apparently harmless animals 
kill and eat chickens and other domestic and wild birds; 
also that they catch and eat our wild rabbits (hares). 

Are these statements founded in fact? I have seen 
numbers of opossums in my hunts and woods walks, and 
their behavior has always been mild, and their offensive 
tactics limited to noiselessly opening and shutting a not 
very dangerous-looking mouth. Yesterday my little thir- 
teen-inch beagle killed one weighing seven pounds, and 
the opossum did not attempt to fight. My observation 
of these animals led me to believe them logy, low- 
spirited and harmless. Dwe.pHys. 

Porr Ricumonp, N. Y. 

[Perhaps there is no familiar beast—unless it be the 
common rat or weasel—that has a worse reputation 
among poultry raisers than the’ opossum. It is called 
chicken thief and egg stealer, and it is certainly true that 
opossums are frequently found and trapped in the vicinity 
of chicken coops and hen houses. et it is impossible 
to conceive of an opossum running down and catching a 
lively chicken, and still less of his steeplechasing across 
the country after a cottontail rabbit. We regard the 
question asked by our correspondent as extremely perti- 
nent. Who ever saw an opossum catch a chicken, or 
found one feeding on a freshly killed fowl? That the 
opossum will eat the eggs and nestlings of wild birds, and 
will rob the nest of the setting hen cannot be doubted, 
and its reputation has probably been earned by evil deeds. 
Yet all naturalists would be glad to have some definite 
information as to the basis of fact on which the opossum’s 
bad name is founded—whether this animal does actually 
kill chickens. The food of the opossum is supposed to 
consist largely of insects, with fruit in its season. They 
are very slow and inactive animals.] 


Montana Buffalo. 


MontTANA to-day is a great buffalo ground of the United 
States—if such a term can be used about any portion of 
the country. The Allard herd is said to number about 
180; C. W. Conrad & Co., of Kalispel, have between 35 
and 40 head, and there are a few buffalo, perhaps 25 in 
all, in the Yellowstone National Park. 

The Allard herd, belonging to the sons of Charles Al- 
lard and to Michel Pablo, has been reduced in numbers 
by the selling of bulls for beef and to taxidermists, but 
it is not probable that any cows have been sold. There 
are said to be a number of mixed bloods in this herd. 
Mr, Conrad’s herd includes seventeen cows, and last 
year he had nine calves. All the Conrad buffalo are 
full bloods. 

There was a recent sale of six bulls to Frank Tol- 
hurst, of Livingston, Mont., and to Howard Eaton, of 
Medora, on the Little Missouri. Messrs. Eaton and Tol- 
hurst went to the St. Ignatius Mission and thence to 
where the buffalo were herded on the west side of the 
Pend d’Oreilles River. With a good deal of trouble the 
buffalo had been rounded up there, but it was not easy to 
hold them when the company of strangers who were to 
do the butchering reached the ground. However, after a 
little difficulty a bull was shot by Mr. Eaton, but he 
turned and charged the men, most of whom took to the 
trees. Tolhurst, however, stood his ground and killed the 
bull when very close to him. Six young bulls were 
butchered, and all were very fine specimens. The heads 
and hides were taken off and freighted to the railroad. 
Mr. Tolhurst will mount these specimens—three for Mr. 
Eaton and three for himself. It is said that he has con- 
tracted for two large bulls in the Allard herd to be 
killed next winter. 
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THREE-DAY PERSONALLY-CONDUCTRP TOUR VIA PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD‘ 


Tue next Pennsylvania Railroad Personally-Conducted Tour to 
Washington leaves Thursday, April 17. Rate, covering railroad 
transportation for the round trip, hotel accommodations and 
guides. $14.8 from New York, $13 from Trenton, and $11.60 from 

iladelphia. These rates cover accommodations for two days at 
the Arlington, Normandie, Riggs or Ebbitt House. For accom- 
modations at Regent, Metropolitan or National Hotel, $2.50 less. 
Special side trip to Mt. Vernon. 

All tickets good for ten days, with special hotel rates after ex- 
piration of hotel coupons. 

For itineraries and full information apply to ticket agents; 
Tourist Agent, 1196 Broadway, New York; 4 Court street, Brook- 
yay 789 Broad street, Newark, N. J.; or address Geo. Ww. Boyd, 
Semen General Passenger Agent, Broad Street Station, Phila. 
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Game Bag and Gun.” 


Proprietors of shooting resorts will find it profitable to edvertise 
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Duck Roosting in Big Bay. 


“Say, Doc, there’s lots of ducks up in the bay* now; 
don’t you feel like goin’ up and roostin’ them th’s 
evenin’?” said Jim Griffin, my man of ail work, one cold, 
gloomy day in December. 

“Ali right,” said I; “bring the buggy ‘round at 2 
o’clock and we will take a try at them.” 

The time appointed found us setting out on our five- 
mile trip in a not very common er for this lati- 
iude, a blinding snowstorm. rifin had his ax along 
and stopped by the way to tackle the butt of a boxed 
pine log, from which he secured several slabs of the 
fattest of fat light wood. : ; 

The Big Bay, so called from its unusual size, covering 
as it does some two or three thousand acres, is one of 
those flat, marshy cyprus swamps covered with a well- 
nigh impenetrable growth of stunted bays, gall and hur- 
rah bushes, interwoven and matted with thorny vines. 
which abound throughout the southern pine belt. Its 
outlet is a large branch called Sammy Swamp, and just 
at the point where the stream emerges from the bay is 
the dam of the ancient and _ still-existing Weeks’ mill 
pond. The back water from this dam, shallow and 
bristling with stumps and snags in low water. covers 
hundreds of acres of the bay in high water to a depth of 
from a few inches to two or three feet. 

Reaching our destination by the side of the old log 
n.ill house at the end of the dam. we harnessed out, cov- 
ered up the horse and built a roaring fire with some 
of our fat lightwood. While I was toasting myself. 
Griffin produced a cracked and battered old fiddle from a 
bundle under the buggy seat and went over to banter old 
man McIntosh, the miller, for a trade. This momentous 
deal was finally effected, after much haggling and ex- 
change of backwoods’ wit by Griffin giving Mr. Mack his 
fiddle, a’ dollar watch and ten cents in money for the old 
man’s fiddle, which was a very superior instrument to 
his own. 

After concluding this episode, Griffin unearthed a 
venerable and not very water-tight bateau, made with 4 
flat bottom and a long-pointed nose for the purpose of 
threading the shallow mazes we were to encounter high 
up the pond. Breaking the ice in which it was coated 
and bailing out the accumulated water with one 
of the paddles which he had brought along, and we were 
1eady for our arduous trip into the fastness of the ducks. 
As the pond was about a foot below high-water mark 
and the snags were consequently just near enough to 
the surface to be run on, we had to proceed rather slowly 
and cautiously, and even then got hung a time or two, 
and only got off with much and warming exertions. 

Near the dam the pond is comparatively narrow and 
walled in on each side by dense groves of cypresses. 
These, bare of their summer foliage and draped with 
great streaming festoons of Spanish moss, seen dimly 
through the mist of falling snow, had a peculiarly gloomy 
and forbidding appearance. 

A few hundred yards from the dam we came to ice 
and found that the pond was frozen over from edge to 
edge. Griffin had to kneel in the bow and cut a passage 
with his ax—which we were obliged to return to the 
dam and get for the purpose—while I paddled. In this 
way we crawled along for about a quarter of a mile, 
Griffin from time to time stopping to cast off superfluous 
garments and mop the sweat from his brow. We had a 
tough job of it, as the ice was an inch thick, and some- 
times required two or three sturdy blows before it would 
break. The snow had meanwhile ceased to fall, and a 
cold wind, which but for our strenuous exertions would 
have chilled us to the bone, was blowing across the ice. 

Finally the ice began to thin, and we ran into open 
water, caused by the current from the vast flats in the 
bay pouring their overflow into the back water of the 
pond eroer Here the scene had undergone a marked 
change. We were in a vast shallow flat, where bunches 
of thick, scrubby bushes five to twelve feet high separated 
the channels and comparatively open stretches of water 
and green, spongy moss bogs. Far off in the distance in 
tront and on either side were the walls of gnarled and 
lioary cypresses, the monotony being occasionally relieved 
by a stunted. juniper with its dense evergreen frondage. 

From time to time small bunches of ducks, frightened 
by the noise we made in our passage through the ice, had 
been getting up out of range and decamping for regions 
higher up the bay. Presently a mallard pitched down 
in an epening off to the left, and as we had very nearly 
reached the head of bateau navigation, I got out in my 
rubber boots to stalk him. Griffin, who did not have 
boots, remained in the boat and moved slowly on up the 
bay. The water was only a few inches deep, but the 
bog underneath seemed almost bottomless in places, and 
I would frequently sink over my knees and have much ado 
to extricate myself and avoid shipping a boatful of ice 
water. As a consequence, the duck got up at very long 
range, and my effort to bring him to bag only increased 
his speed in departure. 

I turned my course up the bay in, making very slow 
progress through the vegetation-choked water and bogs, 
and taking care to avoid alligator dens and other deep 
places, some of which would have engulfed me head and 
ears. Sometimes I would strike a patch of frozen moss 
and bushes and walk along as easily as-on a paved street, 
vhen suddenly I would break through without warning 
up to my knees or over, and then have & scuffle to get 
out again. Going on in this way, I finally arrived a little 
in advance of the boat at the beginning of the duck roost 





proper. Here dense thickets of taller bushes blocked the 
way, and one had to his way through small windi 
passages to the pat of open water scattered 


among them. In these open places the ducks were in the 


I left Griffin in one of the first of these ing his 
bad luck in not having a pair of “them wadin’ boots. 

with a big 10-bore breechloader and some 
had loaded with four drams 
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. foot at a time. Once I sank down unti 


of powder and two ounces of No. 6 shot, wadded with 
new in default of cut wads. He “calculated on 
droppin’ enough lead on their backs to stop a duck or 
two anyhow.” 

Setting off up one of the winding passageways, after 
considerable labor and much circumnavigation to avoid 
old alligator dens and quaking bogs, which the staff 
with which I had provided myself showed rather de- 
ficient in bottom, I finally arrived at a promising looking 
opening about a quarter of a mile further on and took 
my stand between two clumps of bushes to await the 
setting of the sun and the coming of the ducks from 
their feeding grounds in the Watnee Swamp and other 
nearer swamps and ponds. 

All became silent save the occasional quack, quack 
of a drake in some distant puddle, and the more high- 
pitched and valuable response of his fair partner, varied 
occasionally by the whistle of a wood duck. 

Soon after sunset birds of all descriptions began pour- 
ing in to roost. First, a long procession of carrion crows 
(black vultures) with an occasional turkey buzzard, came 
sailing along with now and then short, brisk strokes of 
their wings, and settled on the outstretched branches of 
dead cypresses which stood here and there like white 
skeletons far above the stunted growth of the bay. Occa- 
sionally, too, many would light on the same limb and a 
crash result, followed by a great commotion and flapping 
of long black wings. 

Then came the robins; not in dozens or scores, but in 
hundreds. From all the country for many miles around 
they came to seek refuge for the night in the dense water- 
surrounded thickets. They pitched by me so close at 
times that I verily believe I could have struck down a 
few with my gun had I been quick enough, and such a 
chattering and chirping and fluttering as they kept up! 

Fast behind the robins came the doves, in ones and 
twos and little bunches. Every now and then one dash- 
ing by at close range would cause me to throw up my 
gun in sudden anticipation of a shot at a duck, only to 
oe it again the next second as. I discovered my mis- 
take. 

Then as a senti-twilight began to creep over the scene 
and the dim snow clouds ceased from work for the time 
being, took.on dull yellow and reddish tints, a big bunch 
of teal dashed by out of range and went on down the 
bay toward the more open water of the pond. And then 
the ball opened. Teal in bunches, and greenheads and 
black ducks in ones and twos and half-dozens, and- here 
and there a pair of summer ducks—but always ducks 
of some kind in the sky. I soon found that I was out of 
their line of flight, and that the bulk of them were evi- 
dently going down at a point between Griffin’s station and 
mine, so I set out to retrace my steps in the hope of 
ge‘ting a better position before it became too dark to 
shoot. 

As I was warily scrambling over a half-submerged log 
a pair of black ducks shot. by at close range. I threw up 
my gun, and at the report had the pleasure of seeing one 
of them double up and come down with a plunge in or 
behind a clump of thick bushes behind me. I immediate- 
ly floundered out in the moss box to retrieve him, but 
search as I might I could not locate my. game. It was 
probably only wounded and had succeeded in concealing 
itself in the thicket. While searching for this one a 
single drake came by, and I dropped him on a patch of 
ice and snow some distance in advance. I got this 
one without much difficulty. ; 

Then followed a séries of misses. Owing to the fast- 
deepening twilight, I could only get momentary glimpses 
of passing ducks, and the shooting was rather too quick 
and snappy for my eyes. I could hear many ducks pass- 
ing overhead and around me that I could not see at all, 
or only after they had got out of range. Finally I 
succeeded in bringing down and securing another black 
duck, and came to the conclusion that if I was going 
to get out of my environment that night I had better 
be starting about it without further delay. Tying my 
two ducks to a piece of twine, I slung them over m 
shoulder and set out in the now exceedingly difficult 
job of retracing my steps. 

Griffin had been keeping up quite a lively fusilade. 
First one and then both barrels of his 10-bore would roar 
in. quick succession; he was evidently more in the thick 
of the ducks than I was. Guiding myself by the direction 
of his cannonade and keeping in the most open water 
I could find to avoid getting confused and tangled up in 
the numerous cul de sacs and moss bogs that branched 
out on every side, I proceeded to do some of the hardest 
work that ever fell to my lot. Sometimes I would bring 
up against an impenetrable wall of bushes and thorny 
vines and have to retrace my steps until I could find a 
way out or around. Then I would narrowly escape get- 
ting beyond my depth, or that of my boots, in an 
alligator den; or find myself sinking in a quaking bog, 
from which I would only extricate myself by seizing the 
nearest bush and pulling myself out by main force, one 

the water rushed 
in over the tops of- my hip boots, and the shock of the 
icy old bath nearly took away what little breath re- 
mained to me. 

When I reached Griffin and the boat, which I finally 
did, I found him the proud and happy possessor of a 
black duck, sole result of the vigorous bombarding I had 
heard. After stopping a few minutes to recover my lost 
wind, I deposited my gun and game in the boat and 
waded on behind, while Griffin poled. This was neces- 
—t for some distance, owing to numerous sunken logs 
and concealed snags, which could not be well gotten over 
with two in the boat. This was not near so tedious as 
my former wading, since I now had the benefit of Griffin’s 
guidance, and had the boat to cling to if I got in too 
soft or deep a place. As we worked along. ducks were 
a getting up around us, and at very short 
a f course it was too dark to shoot them, as night 
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gence that the animal had got loose and left for parts 
unknown. Here was a dilemma, indeed; five miles Foen 
home with heavy rubber boots on arid my heels already ~ 
chafed, and snow coming down steadily again. 

After some investigation with a torch we concluded 
that the horse had not recrossed the dam, which would. 
have been his way home, and therefore must be in the 


neighborhood somewhere. Griffin set off with a torch in ° 


search of him, while I resumed my drying operations. 
After about a half-hour of waiting I was joined at 
the fire by a youth of the name of Dick Brown, who 
lived with his grandfather, old man Jim Ardis, about a 
half-mile away. He brought the agreeable news that a 
horse, harnessed and blanketed, had turned up near his 
home just after dark, and was now in his grandfather’s 
stable. awaiting an owner. Griffin soon after arrived 
with the recreant, whom he had tracked, in tow. 
Dr. R. B. Furman. 


Privateer, S. C. 


An Outing for Quail. 


BY SMITH DALY PARKER. 


Tue skill displayed by crack shots in the great pigeon 
shoots, and their ability to stop almost every bird before 
it passes the boundary, must be admired, even by those 
who disapprove of the practice, and breaking fifty clay. 
birds in succession is also a fine exhibition of accuracy, 
but the man who only has a few days each year to devote 
to out-of-doors sports cannot expect to excel. Let him 
realize that he is not a good shot, accept his limitations, 
and take pleasure in other features of gunning beside 
making a good record. If he breaks fifteen out of twenty- 
five clays, kills half the quail he shoots at, and bags one 
duck for every three shells, he should be satisfied. His 
aim may not be true, but he can be a true sportsman. 

I have been devoted to gunning ever since my thir- 
teenth birthday, when I received a Forehand & Wads- 
worth single barrel gun, and during the ideal holidays 

_ of school and college I sat in the mudholes around the 
Great South Bay, with snipe stool in front of me, and in 
the fall had occasional chances at quail, woodcock and 
ducks, A friend, younger than myself, was not allowed to 
go shooting with another boy if both guns were loaded 
at once, so we used to crouch along on the meadows after 
a flock of ox-eyes, one boy with his gun loaded and 
cocked, the other holding his, broken, in his left hand 
and a shell in the right ready to slip in when the other 
gun was fired. We had also been warned against get- 
ting mud in the muzzle, which would cause the barrel to 
burst, so, as we sat at decoys and a flock of yellowlegs 
approached, we would run the left hand out to the muz- 
zle and feel in the barrel for mud. Then. as the birds 
drew nearer and the shot became more imminent, we 
would forget we had already found the barrel free. and 
feel again and still again, in our excitement, till the 
birds saw our movements and turned away. These pre- 
cautions sound absurd, and were really not very safe, 
but the theory of respecting firearms is excellent. Ap- 
preciation of danger in a gun removes most of the 
danger. 

Business has prevented me from shooting for several 
years, but one day last summer I received a letter from 
my old friend, Tom Archer, suggesting a trip the first 
week in November, and urging me to accept on the 
plea that my health required it. The excuse was lame, 
but the very idea of shooting again sent a thrill through 
me. That evening I looked over my Lefevre and prac- 
ticed getting it to my shoulder quickly and sighting at a 
bird in a picture across the room. A dozen times in 
quick succession made my arms ache, and I wondered 
how I could carry the gun all day, and determined to 
take long walks with it and practice on clays before the 
trip, three months off. I never had time to do either, 
and November found me as “soft” and out of practice 
as ever. 

I was to furnish the dog, and had secured, in Sep- 
tember, a red setter pup with a fine pedigree and nose. 
but no experience oe feathered fowl except that gained 
by having the chickens he had killed hung around his 
neck. He was three-quarters grown, and I believed 
_that dogs pointed by nature, so thought I could train 
him, but three days before the time to start my confi- 
dence in the young Irishman vanished, and I wrote 
Tom to get a dog with love, or money, or threats, as 
“Smoke” was too uncertain. 

Quailing without a dog is poor fun; you walk all day 
with the consciousness that a flock may be within thirty 
feet of you, and are seldom rewarded with a shot. 

At last October 31 arrived. What a “boy-out-of- 
school” feeling it gave me to leave the office in the 
middle of the day and start with gun case and grip! 
On the Thirty-fourth street cars were two other guns. 
and on the crowded ferry boat—of the vintage of ’62— 
were golf bags, bicycles, rifles and at least a half dozen 
other gunners with a couple of splendid English setters. 
I wondered where they were all going, and if they knew 
where to find more game than we did. I took Smoke 
from a boy who had walked him to the ferry for me, so 
had my hands full. When I reached the tall iron railing 
beyond the waiting room, where they waste so much time 
vainly hunting for passengers who have no tickets, there 
was Tom with his hearty greeting, “Well, I am mighty 
glad to see you, Smith, old boy. How have you been? 
I see you have everything, dog, gun, grip, and this. re- 
markable bundle of old army coat; let me take it. Why, 
it’s filled with lead. Have any trouble getting the dog 
over? By the way, you will have to take him around the 
other way and sign a paper saying you do not mind if 
he is killed. I'll go and save seats.” 

Soon we were under way and passing through the three 
successive odors of gas, oil and bone. Then we stopped 
at Jamaica, where rumor states that more trains pass 
than. through any other town in the United States— 
which means the world, I suppose. Tom said he had 
written to different places for a dog, and that one would 
be put on the train at Sayville for us. Everything was 
turning out right. 

About two hours after leaving Long Island City we 

.off at a.small station, took the two from the 

, car, and drove in a farmer’s rockaway for a 

rn of miles through the fresh, eo woods 
we came to the small house that Tom engages as 





a shooting box for the first. week in each November. 
He had been known there all his life, and the owners of 
several adjoining farms reserve that week for him and 
his friends. Sarah Hill, a timid, cheerful negress and a 
famous cook, takes care of “the box,” and a royal dinner 
she gave us. The Blue Points had not traveled far 
enough to lose their real flavor, nor to gain microbes, 
and we disposed of dish after dish, declaring we had never 
tasted anything so delicious, and that oysters had never 
been so well roasted. The pile of shells testified to our 
approval, After chickens, etc., Sarah came in and hesi- 
tatingly said: “Don’ s’pose Mis’r Tawm cares fr any 
dessert?” ' 

“Why, haven’t you got any, Sarah?” 

“Well, I made some punkin pie, but didn’t know es you 
wanted any.” 

The pie disposed of and the dogs fed, we sat and 
smoked before the roaring wood fire, and began oiling 
up our guns and unpacking our loads, smooth, brilliant 
colored shells with brass reinforcement. Both of us had 
12 gauge hammerless guns and No. 8 shot for quail and 
No. 4 for ducks; Tom uses 42 grains E. C. and 1% ounces 
of shot, and my loads were 3% drams Schultze and 1% 
ounces of shot. 

After a look at the beautiful, starry night, we turned 
in and tried to sleep, but anticipation of pleasure is often 
more deadly to sleep than pain or troubles, and the only 
naps I got were filled with the nightmare that Tom had 
forgotten to call me. At last 5:30 came, the alarm clock 
rang and we lit our lamps and quickly put on the com- 
fortable old clothes we had laid out the night before. 
Tom had the fire blazing when I got down and the 
coffee pot hanging on thacrane. Sarah would not sleep 
away from her shanty a mile distant, and we could not 
ask her to have breakfast before dawn,.so we decided 
to have coffee early and return for breakfast at 8:30. The 
bright streak in the east had spread over the sky, driving 
away the stars, and at six o’clock it was light enough to 
shoot. We took up our guns, much to the delight of 
Rex, the hireling. : ; 

The morning was perfect, just enough crispness in 
the air to make us put on our gloves and avoid holding 
steel parts of our guns, but there was no wind, and the 
sun was due with the heat in half an hour. A beautiful 
white frost covered the grass, and where quantities of 
huckleberry bushes were grouped together the impres- 
sion, in the dim light, was that a mist hung over the 
ground. Rex bounded around us with short yelps at 
first, but soon settled down to work, galloping over the 
field with his tail wagging so vigorously that it described 
acircle, asif itwere thepropeller of a ship or bark. From 
the way he turned to look at us every few seconds and 
obeyed a wave of the hand to the right or left, we knew 
we had a trained dog and were anxious to see if his 
nose were as good as his action. Smoke, too, ranged 
around, but closer in and only occasionally put his nose 
to the ground. A sudden stop by Rex would bring our 
guns to attention simultaneously, but after a good whiff 
in the suspicious direction, he would gallop on, across 
the field and back, hunting energetically for a scent of 
the quail that he knew we were all trying to find. 

The fields are surrounded by hedges of trees, oaks 
and hickories of all sizes, with thickets of cat briers in 
some places forming nooks of safety for the quail from 
his foes. These hedges or balks .vary in width from 
ten to’ one hundred yards, and many fields have dense 
oak or pine woods on one or two sides. When the birds 
get there it is difficult to follow them far, so it is a great 
advantage to know the cover well and drive the birds 
to the thinnest balks. We had traversed two fields with 
no success, though every acre seemed as if it should teem 
with quail, and had just pushed through a balk and 
entered the corner of a third field when a bevy of about 
ten birds jumped up and scattered in several directions. 
We fired three barrels and did not touch a feather; they 
got back in the hedges so quickly and it was so unex- 
pected; but still they gave a partially open shot and there 
was no excuse. We did not know if the dogs were to 
blame for not pointing, as they had passed through the 
balk at a different opening. Rex went crazy, bounding 
everywhere looking for dead birds, and it was difficult 
to get him to “charge.” In our excitement we had only 
noticed where three or four of the flock had gone, so we 
started after those, one on each side of a very narrow 
hedge of thick cat briers. After walking orily about 100 
yards, Tom called to me, “Come around quickly, Rex 
is on a dead point; run ahead and find an opening 
through the hedge so you can get a shot.” Smoke came 
with me, and as Rex was pointing almost at his own 
feet, his eyes bulging out and rolling from side to side, 
but not another muscle moving, it was a good time to test 
the pup. We stood on each side of where the bird must 
be, and Smoke wandered aimlessly around and finally 
put his nose against Rex’s, but paid no attention to any 
scent, nor to his companion’s rigidity. None of the four 
of us was more than five feet from where the quail must 
be, but not even Rex could see him. Suddenly there 
was a br-r-r-r-r, and we put up our guns and tried to get 
a bead on a vanishing bird that had jumped directly be- 
hind the pointing dog. Rex turned his head with an ex- 
pression of surprise and bewilderment; after a- second 
of doubt, his head snapped back to its original position. 
as if his captain had called, “As you were,” and the point 
was resumed. There never was a more steady old soldier. 
I believe he would be there yet, had we not walked up 
the bird, which came down at the first barrel, a disgrace- 
fully short distance away. Rex did not “charge” at the 
shot, as a perfect dog should, and only turned the bird 
over with his nose, instead of retrieving it. Later in the 
day, however, when we dropped a bird in a creek he 
went in and brought it out, for he saw we could not 

et it. A dog that will show where the dead bird is and 

‘ollow a wounded one, is about as satisfactory asa re- 
triever that is apt to mangle the birds. It is an inter- 
esting fact that a hunting dog works for the sport only, 
and will not eat a game bird. 

We hunted up and down the hedges for some time 
looking for the rest of the flock, but with no success, 
so started in to find a fresh sow. We kept in the open, 
some distance apart, letting dogs run along the 

es up the wind. Many of the fields were ideal for 
quail, and Tom would point out the spots where he had 
found flocks in other years, but disappointment was our 
lot, until we had tramped an hour or more. Then Rex 
began to work more slowly, crouching a trifle and keep- 


ing his nose to the ground. He stopped short once, then 
sniffed the air and advanced a few paces and pointed 
again. Smoke followed behind us. We walked ahead 
of Rex, who could not be induced to flush the birds even 
at our command, and the flock rushed into the air so 
closely bunched that I admit I fired wildly into them 
and only singled out a bird with my left. “How many 
did we get?” 

“Four, I think.” 

“T only saw three.” ° 

We walked up and found two, and Rex had a third 
a ove of rods off. Tom insisted on looking longer, 
and after crossing and re-crossing the same small area, 
Rex pointed a clump of thick grass at our feet, and there 
was a beautiful cock with his fine white throat that would 
never call “Bob White” again. He was only. wounded, 
so we dispatched him at once, a most unpleasant task, 
either by biting or wringing the neck or pressing in the 
head, but the man who will put a wounded bird in his 
pocket to die in lingering torture deserves a rawhiding, 
or worse yet, to be deprived of his gun forever. We had 
taken the precaution of getting between the dense woods 
and the birds, and they had flown into a thin balk as we 
desired. Better gunners than I am have told me that 
this heading off process amounted to nothing, and I ad- 
mit that quail will sometimes double, but usually you 
can force some of the flock, at least, in the right direc- 
tion. It was past breakfast time, but who could leave 
such a flock. We took a circuit and entered the balk 
some fifty yards further on than the stopping place of 
the longest fliers, and worked up the vind This is the 
ideal situation, and for fifteen minutes it was. 

“Bang!” 

“Did you get him?” 


Tene, 
“Bully for you!” 
“Bang! Bang!” 


“Worse luck to it, I missed him; right in the open, 
too. I’m a duffer.” 

“Come, quick, Tom, he’s on a point.” 

“Bang! Bang!” 

‘ “Good for you; you wiped my eye; thick shooting just 
ere.” 

We beat the hedge thoroughly and bagged four, be- 
side the four we got at-the first rise. That was not so 
bad, and we went to breakfast at nine, comfortably 
tired and hungry after a three hours’ walk. 

Smoke had become disgusted and run home, but came 
bounding out to meet us. He had failed miserably, 
missed his vocation and disappointed his master. Tom 
said perhaps he was-too young, or his nose was so large 
the scent got lost in it. 

The five cocks and four hens, laid on a shelf in the 
cold pantry, made quite a show. We sent some to our 
wives, and mailed Murgatroyd, in North William street, 
a pair to be mounted. They looked badly rumpled, as 
quail always do after being in the pocket of a shooting 
coat, but came from the taxidermist two weeks later in 
excellent feather. 

Oatmeal, steak, potatoes, coffee and nicotine kept us 
busy for an hour. Then we started, with fresh rounds, for 
fields at some distance from the house. Our sympathy 
went out to Smoke, who was left behind, and to Rex, 
who could have nothing to eat but a half glass of milk 
for fear of numbing his olfactory nerve. 

There is a good deal of truth in the theory that birds 
are in the open early and late, and in the woods and 
thickets in the middle of the day, but we trusted to find- 
ing them first in the open and were rewarded. Rex did 
not “make game” as much as most dogs, but came to a 
dead point as soon as he got wind of birds. He gave 
us a famous one on a grassy bank sloping down to 
the water. His head was turned to one side, and one 
fore foot raised, as it always is in pictures. The sun 
was shining brightly; a light northwest wind had risen, 
making the air clear and the water and sky brilliant; 
a flock of broadbills jumped out of the river a quarter 
mile out, and the scene was enchanting. 

“Whirr-r-r—bang, bang! Bang, bang!” 

Three birds down and the flock gone to forbidden 
ground. It was over very quickly, but the memory of 
the scene has not faded yet. We sat down and basked 
in thé sunshine, and ate some apples we had brought, 
while the quail began whistling together out of our reach 
—not “Bob White,” of course, but their gentler call, 
“Phew-i-whii.” 

Soon we were off again to find another flock before 
dinner at one. While passing through a swampy hedge 
we were treated to one of those com.cal points that the 
sudden catching of scent compels a conscientious dog to 
make. It struck Rex as he was in the act of squeezing 
his rather fat body between the first and second rail of 
a fence, and through force of habit he stopped where he 
was, leaving his hindquarters in the bars. We laughed 
loudly and longed for a Kodak, but thanked the old fel- 
low for his devotion when we had bagged a fine, lusty 
fall woodcock. Rex got to chasing a cat which doubled 
on him in a bush, like a rabbit, and then made for a 
creek, and plunging bravely in, much to our surprise, 
swam to the other side, a distancé of some ten yards, 
while Rex was vainly hunting for the trail. 

On a bluff above the creek Rex noticed the scent he 
was always trying to select from the many that tickled 
his sensitive nostrils, and stood on a point: We pushed 
up our safety catches, and held our guns ready for ac- 
tion, but noticed he was holding his nose high, an indica- 
tion that the birds were some distance off. We walked 
ahead of him, and he moved up to the front again and 
resumed his point. This was repeated several times, and 
we momentarily expected the rush of feathers, so held 
our guns well out. The field was dotted with native 
cedars, and covered. with long thick grass—splendid 
cover—but this progressive point continued for over five 
minutes. 

“The suspense is trying on the nerves,” said Tom. 

“Yes, and my left elbow aches like the tooth-ache. 
We are sure of a good shot, though, unless they jump 
from behind the trees.” 

“You take your side of the flock, and I’ll take mine; 
mark where they go this time.” 

“They must be running, but we’re getting near that 
farm house, so they can’t go much further. Did you ever 
see such a steady dog!” 

“Do you know,” after more suspense, “I have 
sneaking suspicion it’s those darned guinea-fowl.” 
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“By thunder! You're right. What a stupid old piece 
of dog flesh that hound is.” ; 

“Yes, rather a fowling piece,” drawled Tom. 

The discovery was most disappointing, but there was a 
humorous side also, and when we reached the box and 
the cooking odors greeted us, we were friends with our 
Juck again. A swash in the tub with cold water was 
refreshing, and dinner was so good we were content to 
rest a couple of hours before the last round of 
the day. 

Seven and a half pounds of gun and two pounds of am- 
munition are somewhat of a handicap, but by shifting the 
piece to different positions and carrying the shells in 
a cartridge belt, the shoulders are relieved. Woolen 
socks on the feet add greatly to the comfort, and a double 
thickness of court plaster over a skin abrasion caused by 
the shoe is a very handy trick to know. 

We pulled ourselves out of the easy chairs somewhat 
wearily and called the dog from dreamland. He had 
been scratching a good deal, which Tom explained by 
quoting, “The hireling flea-eth, because he is an hireling.” 
We doubted if the old fellow would be able to continue, 
he seemed so rheumatic, but he picked himself up and 
we all settled down to our steady gait. As we came to a 
large field, half-covered with rye stubble, a flock of 
about twenty quail rose quietly in the further part of it 
and flew into the woods. It was aggravating not to get 
a shot in the open, but we decided to follow them up. 
Rex lagged behind, forcing his way with difficulty 
through the thick underbrush, and the flock rose to- 
gether before he gave us warning. We fired four bar- 
rels, and dropped one, which we had considerable diffi- 
culty in finding. The shooting reinvigorated the dog, and 
he gave us a number of fine points on the now scattered 
birds. It was thick shooting in the scrub oaks and 
pines, and many a bird escaped, but often only to be 
flushed again later on. In quailing there can be no 
rule as to whose turn it is. “Shoot whenever you can” 
was our motto, and often we fired simultaneously at a 
single bird. In such cases the cross fire was usually suc- 
cessful, and one time neither of us knew the other had 
shot, so concurrently had the explosion come. When 
we both shot and the bird came down, we each said the 
other had hit him, and each thought we had a hand in it 
too, When the trees hid us we kept hallooing to warn 
each other against shooting in our direction. One bird 
that the dog pointed proved to be a partridge, and I 
was lucky enough to get him with my second barrel. 
It made me think of Mr. Ernest Seton Thompson Seton’s 

Red Ruff” —but it is dangerous to think too much of his 
stories when one wants to shoot. His friends, Molly Cot- 
en and Raggylug, bounded from the bushes at our 


eet, and we meanly disregarded their flags of t 
-anly eg: ags ruce an 
added two rabbits to our bag. ' . 


As we were 
few minutes 
lying in fro 
his ton 


sitting on an old lopped tree resting a 
before trudging home. the dog. who was 
nt of us on the other side of a fence, with 
h gue lolling out of his mouth, suddenly closed his 
Jaws, rose to his feet, and after two steps stood on a 
point.: We jumped to our feet, hardly believing a quail 
would have skulked sO near us, and remembering the 
guineas; but quail it was. and as it rose, indistinct in the 
gloaming, we fired two barrels—and I hope may live to do 
S0 again next year, after the bird has 1 y 


/ raised a good flock of 
twenty and taught them likewise to rely on their color 


ae, eadety except where the dog is concerned 
arkness settled down on us and we were obliged to 


stop. The day had been a full one: s i 
ay ‘ ne; steady-walkin 
6 to 9, 10 to.1 and 3:30 to 5 ‘ _— 


D } to 5. Every muscle in our 

bodies testified to the exercise, but the twinges only re- 

— a glorious day’s sport and did not impair 

appetites. It was a pleasure to giv 

‘ give the dogs as 

good a meal as we had ourselves. Sarah also oa be 

sae — yn rabbits. When asked if she liked 
em, she said, a-as, I likes ‘em, but [timi : 
Ct he sa 4 ; 5 imidly 

Or sell ’em, if Mr. Tawm den’ min’.” Se 

course not, Sar: idn’ ink 
ie nce ah, but I didn’t think they would 


“ oe. Dien ° : ’ 
Oh, yes, indeed, I kin git ten or twelve cents.” 


Life must have many hardships when that amount 


is so highly prized, and it made 1 i 
mies : made us add a little to her 


The farmer who had driven us up came in to s rt 
luck we had had, and was much pleased “Wall Wall 
yer done erty good ter git eighteen quail and * ware 
cock in one day. I hearn ver gunnin’ considible but 


powder don’t allers mean hird Ni i 
‘ al : s.’ Ninete 
rabbits! I want ter know!” on te St pe 


We gave him a ci 
: ay | 4 cigar, and all sat hefore the fi - 
at oo ae of the day Oreustensile there 
a ump, thump” on the fl hie 
Rs ang ot ee n on the floor, whieh was 
x's way ating w s i 
me ‘ ree, none — his tail that he recognized 
Pes Ta of our loads, we found we had used 
4s. pare all we had brought of 8's. but Tom always 
~ ——_ tin keg of black powder and a bag of shot 
; cies. sometimes load shells eve 7 
n a n 
tie tosis of the family think the black powder i ~ 
ae ask why I put two poker chips on top of it. and 
7 = red — ao. and where the bullet is: and 
- ( at the pellets are the bullet re 
that it must be the ho i of Kilkee ban 
t meopathic way of killi i 
which I reply that y ; oo 
illic. ply allopathy and homeopathy are equally 
There is a fascin 
so perfectly. 


Pen oa paar & Tight Shell” is always 
€ tried brass shells, b h + 
would come out afte : i s, but the shot 
they are ndt to he onaeaie shaken around much, and 


expensive ready-loaded shells with the excellent and in- 
time came. and we were i 
glad to retire. M 
a _ heavy, and T deterinined to tition —_ 
y arm before starting for ducks in the morning. 








Queen Alexandra’s Lucky Shot. 
Marv years agc Oueen Alexandra visited Bisley, and we- 


invited to try her fortune at the targets at i OOyd 
The rifle was olaced in position Seuthan oi oun hae iid chor 


she hii the bullseye. This rifle is now one of her most 
@ glass case in one of her 


possessions, and is preserved in 
rooms at Sendringham.—London 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 


Hunting : Rifles. 

Princes Bay, N. Y.—Editor Forest and Stream: 1 
have read a great many discussions in Forest AND STREAM 
about the large and small bore rifles, and their good 
points, but I have said nothing—have just “sawed wood.” 
Now I will come out and tell the large-bore faction that 
I have the gun that they want. I know it would be an 
ideal moose gun, and if any af the large-bore men want 
to use it next fall, they can do so by making a substantial 
deposit for its safe return. I am a crank about lending 
guns, but I will let this one out under the above con- 
dition. 

The dimensions of this rifle I will give so that the 
experts can see that the general contour of the article is 
all right. Léngth of barrel, 3234 inches; diameter of 
barrel, 2 3-16 inches (hexagonal). The drop of stock 
can be regulated from 2% to 3% inches. From the end 
of stock to trigger, 14 inches. The bore is .7656, ascer- 
tained by careful measurement. The weight of this rifle 
is 47% lbs.; and if the shooter desires he can use a rest, 
as there is a bar inserted at right angles with the barrel 
near the muzzle for that purpose. I don’t know whether 
it is an increase twist or not, as I have not been down to 
the bottom of the hole yet and looked out; but I will get 
a well-digger some day and send him down to make 
observation. I bought this gun from a local antiquarian 
who deals in old bottles, second-hand rubber boots, etc. 
His advertisement is a string of cow bells on top of his 
wagon. This gun is rigged for a telescope, and -is a 
hammer gun and muzzleloader, but the muzzle is lost; 
that sounds queer, but old-timers know what it is to lose 
the muzzle from a rifle. eK 
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Editor Forest and Stream: 5 
Adam Moore, in his letter of March 25, asks for a table 
of the striking power of different rifles. About a year 


ago I computed such a table, and it may be of interest 
to your readers: ~~ 


Winchester. 
2 of Foot-pounds. 





° - W. J. Jeffery & Co. 
400-60, smokeless, 9b anatindetettnesS pasveqtouqayl 3,343 
Holland & Holland. 
450-125, black, 475.......ssseeeecersensereeerseenes 2,812 
00-140, black, 440.........cececececeeeeeceeesnsesndy 34 
577-160, black, 590........sseeeeceeeeeseeescesesens 3,625 


49, special smokeless, 480 (charge not pub.) ...5,004 


It is interesting to see how closely this table of me- 
chanical energies corresponds with the experience of both 
Adam Moore and Henry Braithwaite, for the former 
does not criticise the English large bores, nor does the 
latter recommend the American .45s. 


Daviw E. WHEELER. 


Michigan Woodcock and Woodduck 


SacInAw, Mich., March 27.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
I inclose a letter that came several days ago from a Sagi- 
naw friend, that explains itself. The gentleman in ques- 
tion is a student of nature, and well posted on the sub- 
ject, I am certain. I have had no means of knowing, per- 
sonally, much about woodcock for several years, for I 
have not had an opportunity to get out into the covers 
at the proper time, but comparatively, it seemed to me 
that wood ducks were very scarce, for they used to be 
the principal duck found here in our marshes and wood- 
land streams during the month of September, and I have 
not seen any of these handsome birds in a long while. 

W. B. MersHon. 


Sactnaw, March 8.—Mr. W. B. Mershon, City. My 
Dear Sir: In the last issue of Forest AND STREAM 
appears an article on the editorial page, headed “Wood 
Duck and Woodcock.” It contains a quotation from you, 
saying: “Wood ducks, I think, are practically extinct 
here.” I am pleased to say that there were more wood 
ducks here last fall than there have been in a number 
of years previous. On the first two days of the season two 
guns bagged eighty ducks, and most of them were wood 
ducks. Mr. Ed. Gardner, an old duck hunter from the 
Flint River country, says he had not seen so many wood 
ducks in fifteen years. Fred Meidlein, of Cheboyganing, 
also says wood ducks were more plentiful last fall than 
for ten years. 

As to woodcock, I never had seen such a heavy flight as 
I did late last fall. The main flight only lasted about 
three days. On.the 7th day of November I went out, 
thinking the rain the night before might have brought in 
a few stragglers. The air was cold and raw, the ground 
in the fields and open places was frozen hard, and it 
seemed foolish for one to be looking for woodcock. I 
had tramped about an hour before I found the first bird, 
and I was so chilled through that I missed him with 
both barrels, and he went sailing through the maples un- 
harmed. Of course, I have missed these same birds when 
I was not chilled through. I flushed him again, and 
missed once more, and then I could not find him again. 
I left that place and went to another patclr, and there 
I picked up seven birds without much effort on my part. 
I then went out in the open prairie and crossed a strip 
‘of burnt grass about half a mile long. Never before have 
I.seen so much woodcock sign in one place as was on this 
piece of burnt ground. To one not accustomed.to wood- 
cock it would appear as though there were a thousand 
birds there the night before. I worked the dog over the 
whole piece we carefully, and at one end he came to 
a point, and as I walked up one lonely woodcock flushed. 
He went out like a rocket, but it being in the open he 
afforded an easy mark, and it only required one shot to 


bring him down. Every fall I find instances of this 
kind where birds have 


i during the night and 

passed on, especially when grounds in the cover are 

vexhausted. ‘There is no other game bird that affords so 

much study and interest as the woodcock. The whole 

secret lies in its feed. I have never found a woodcock 

here ot was no feed. Each rain the feeding 
a 


makes « shift in the birds, {"Enow of 'gavers 








. 





that were frequented by woodcock for a number of years, 
but when the cover had attained a certain height the 
root growth changed, which in turn changes the condi- 
tion of the soil, and the birds abandon it. This accounts 
for the many reports where covers yielded numbers of 
birds for years and then abandon it entirely. Hoping I 
have not overweighted this letter, I am, 
Yours truly, 


: Wm. C. Hep. 
CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 


Duck Flight Tapering Off. 


Cuicaco, Ill., April 5.—The man who fondly and firmly 
believes that ducks ought to be sold at any season, that 
they ought to be shot the entire year round, and that 
“there are just as many ducks as there ever were,” is 
still abroad in this vicinity. The unprecedented spring 
flight gives him the only possible foundation for his 
flimsy argument, or rather the flimsy assertion, which of 
course is not an argument at all, and rests upon no 
logical foundation. This gentleman is precisely in the 
class with the farmer who raises poultry for the market 
and who considers it expedient to kill all his hens in the 
spring, and not to undertake to raise either eggs or 
chickens for the coming market. He is likewise in the 
same class with the man who looks at a full granary of 
wheat, or a full barrel of meal, and reasons that they 
represent all granaries and all barrels, simply because 
they are within the range of his vision. We have had a 
good many ducks here this spring, a dangerous amount 
of ducks, and although—thanks to the wisdom of at least 
the Indiana law—they have not been slaughtered as they 
might have been, there is every reason to believe that 
5,000 ducks at least have fallen to the guns of the better 
class of sportsmen of this city. Hence the man who 
thinks there are “just as many ducks as there ever were” 
is very jubilant. Let us see what we shall see this time 
next year and the year thereafter. Really one becomes 
too impatient in speaking of these things to write with 
moderation, and, in fact, it were just as well to write not 
at all on these heads, for nothing will serve but an ab- 
solute passing away of the wildfowl to make our en- 
thusiastic friends realize that you cannot both have your 
cake and eat it. 

By reason of warm weather and of opening waters 
north of here, our duck flight is now tapering off. The 
bluebills came in about ten days ago, and the first part of 
this week offered fair shooting at Fox Lake, which is 
tc-day one of the most available open waters left in 
Illinois. Mr. J. V. Clarke and his companion killed 
eighteen ducks on Fox Lake early in the week. Mr. 
Eddie Pope, also of Chicago, had very fair shooting, al- 
though I did not learn the exact number of his birds. 
Mr. W. L. Wells and his friend, Mr. Robert Stites, of 
this city, had perhaps the best sport of any of the Chicago 
shooters who went up there early in the week. They 
killed forty-eight ducks, mostly bluebills. They report 
the latter in good condition and good to eat. Other 
shooters in varying amounts of success did similar stunts 
in the duck line around Fox Lake a few days ago. 

I am rather disposed to believe that Fox Lake proper 
would not be the best place to go for shooting to-day, 
and would rather favor the little lakes, such as Eagle 
Lake, Round Lake, etc., which lie within five to fifteen 
miles of the main waters. When the birds are ham- 
mered hard on Fox Lake, Grass Lake, etc., they go back 
into the country and take refuge on smaller: and less 
disturbed waters, where they sometimes find a little feed 
and where they establish a place of refuge which they 
visit at least once a day. A telegram was received to- 
day from Round Lake, Ill., stating that the lake was full 
of ducks, and that no one was there to shoot them. I 
recall very heavy bags having been made at Eagle Lake, 
Wis., in earlier days, when the Wisconsin law permitted 
spring shooting, this water being, if I remember cor- 
rectly, about twenty miles from Fox Lake. 

Mr. W. L. Wells and one or two other friends will 
go up to Fox Lake either to-day or to-morrow, and shoot 
Monday and perhaps Tuesday on these waters. It is 
believed that the flight has not yet all passed the upper 
range of counties in Illinois. 

An unfortunate accident marred the sport of shooting at 
Muehrcke’s place on Fox Lake last Tuesday. Mr. Achilles 
A. Naissance, of Chicago, went out alone in his boat for 
a little duck shooting, the water being somewhat rough 
at that time. During the afternoon his half-sunken boat 
was discovered, with its owner clinging to its stern by 
his. elbows, his arms doubled up and his hands nearly in 
his face. Naissance was unconscious when thus rescued 
from his fatal position, and although evidently not 
drowned and not dead, was so far gone from his ex- 
posure to the cold water that all efforts to resuscitate him 
were fruitless. He was taken to Muehrcke’s place and 
there everything was done to revive him that could be 
thought of. Mr. Clarke says that Naissance was evi- 
dently alive, his limbs being still flexible and his skin 
showing a glow under friction. He died apparently not 
from drowning, but from exposure. No doctor could be 
obtained, and the best of the amateur attention available 
did not serve to restore the victim to consciousness. Nais- 


sance was a musician, and was well known in certain 
circles of this city. 


Caught an Alderman. 


On last Friday Deputy Warden Brannen, the husky 
young Irishman who serves as head protector for Tolles- 
ton Club, of Indiana, arrested Deputy Game Warden 
Sheer and Alderman William Clihage, of Hammond, 
Ind. It is alleged that the latter were hunting ducks 
on the Tolleston Club grounds. -This brings up, of 
course, all the old unpleasantness regarding the club, 
which has excited more bitter animosity among the resi- 
dents of upper Indiana than any other game preserve 
ever known in this country. The local shooters who want 
to get in on these well-stocked preserves bring up the old 
charges of-law-breaking against the members of the 
club, which latter are, of course, groundless. Meantime 
Mr. Brannen will no doubt go along calmly and in the 
even tenor of his way, and will arrest aldermen or any- 


body else found he club preserves. This 
club je well located for ducks, and apparently equally 
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well located for poachers, and it has had rumpuses with- 
cut number connected with its history. - 


Jacksnipe. 


A warm rain is falling to-day in the vicinity of Chi- 
cago, and this will soften up the ground and induce the 
succulent worm to leave his erstwhile fastnesses beneath 
the surface of the earth. Now, when we get a good 
moonlight night we may count upon a flight of jacksnipe 
without fail. Indeed, there are already some few birds 
in as far to the north as this. Some shooters the middle 
of the week out along the Drainage Canal got half a 
dozen jacksnipe. Yet others report birds in along the 
Kankakee River. They have been reported also as seen 
in the vicinity of Fox Lake, though in no great num- 
bers. Jacksnipe are in the market, and the dealers re-, 
port that they come from different parts in Indiana. and 
Illinois, although they do not cheerfully specify the exact 
locality from which they are getting most of their ship- 
ments. The general belief is that it will be a few days 
yet before these birds are up in numbers sufficient to 
afford good shooting. 


Quail on Toast. 


Quail on toast in April would hardly seem just exactly 
the right sort of thing, but perhaps it would please well 
enough the man who believes there are “just as many 
quail as there ever were,” and that this desirable state 
of affairs will continue to exist in spite of all. This is 
apropos of the fact that in the bill of fare offered on the 
dining car of a railroad running out of Chicago, I this 
week saw “Quail on toast, au cresson, 50 cents.” Re- 
ferred to State Warden Lovejoy. : 


The Booming Grounds. 


Mr. J. Amberg, of this city, came into town from a 
Western point yesterday, and says that from the car 
window he saw the pretty spectacle of a lot of prairie 
chickens doing their love dance on the booming grounds, 
a spectacle not so familiar, to the average Western sports- 
man as it might have been twenty years ago. Many a 
time during my childhood and youth I have crept up and 
watched the dance of the prairie grouse in the spring- 
time, and it seemed like old times to have a friend men- 
tion his enjoyment of the same spectacle to-day. 

By the way, simply as a suggestion to those who think 
there are “just as many chickens as there ever were,” one 
might suggest that the spring booming ground is an ex- 
cellent place to pot a prairie chicken, especially a prairie 
hen, as the birds at that time are much preoccupied, and 
not so very-difficult to approach. True, there might be 
seme -sportsmen who would object to shooting prairie 
chickens in the spring, during the mating season. What 
is the difference between this and shooting wild ducks in 
their mating season? If some fellow can explain this to 
me I shall be deeply in his debt. 


Game in Ohio. 


A gentleman interested in fishing and shooting writes 
me from New Philadelphia, Ohio, regarding sport in 
his vicinity. “We might have excellent fishing here,” he 
‘says, “if it were not for some who dynamite and seine. 
As it is, we have some bass fishing and some jack salmon. 
Quail and grouse shooting was pretty fair last fall, and 
I think the quail have wintered well. There were no 
squirrels last fall to speak of. We have no duck shooting 
here worth mentioning, as the ducks do not stay with us 
either in the spring or fall, and, in fact, very few pass 
over this section.” 

I wonder if there are any gentlemen of New Phila- 
delphia who believe there are “just as many fish there 
as there ever were.” 


From Puget Sound, 


Mr. W. S. Phillips (El Comancho), formerly of Chi- 
cago, and now of Seattle, writes from Vancouver, B. C.: 
“T think I have found a place where you can get a bear. 
a sheep, a goat, an elk, some deer, plenty of 
trout and maybe a gold mine, all in one trip. It is a 
hard proposition to get to and you needn’t worry about 
the strenuous life—it is here! I see Chicago is under the 
snow yet, but out here salmon berries are in bloom, bass 
are biting in Lake Union, and the weather is like May 
in Chicago. Come on out here the next time you take a 
trip. You have never been in God’s country till you get 
to Puget Sound. This is the best country ever finished 
and it’s plum full of white folks.” 


Geese. 

An unusually large number of wild geese have appeared 
in this part of the North this spring, or rather I should 
say a couple of hundred milts further north than this. 
While up in Wisconsin on a hurried trip, I saw a bunch 
of these big, white-throated fellows out in the middle of a 
plowed field, and I hear every now and then of some 
Wisconsin man killing a wild goose, usually with a rifle, at 
long range. From the lower edge of Wisconsin north for 
150 miles the geese have been fooling around for two 
or three weeks, not always to their own best interests. 

E. Hovucx. 


el 
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Game Reservation in New Brunswick. 


Moncton, N. B.—Editor Forest and Stream: As the 
Forest AND StrEAM has been strongly advocating the 
establishing of game reservations in the United States, it 
may be interesting to your readers to know that a bill 
has been brought before the Provincial Parliament at 
Fredericton, which is now in session, by the Surveyor 
General, Hon. Mr. Dunn; providing for the establishing 
of a fish and game reservation of about nine hundred 
square miles. 

It is likely to be in the interior of the Province, prob- 
ably in the basin between the Tobique and Mepisquit 
waters. This legislation seems to be a step in the right 
direction. It no doubt will at first be a difficult matter 
to carry out and see that the law is enforced, but with 
good wardens and caretakers it should at least meet with 
a fair amount of success. 

_ Some of our legislation is often open to criticism, but 
on this matter the Government are deserving of praise 


~ and there should only be one opinion, both by those who 








are lovers of sport, and others who take slight interest in 
the preservation of our game. 

Judging from the number of moose yearly killed, prin- 
cipally by foreigners, it will only be a matter of a few 
years before-the moose will be a thing of the past, and 
can only be_referred to as past history, as the buffalo are 
spoken of to-day. 

Our Government demands a reasonable license ($30) 
from non-residents for the privilege of hunting the game 
of our forests, and in doing this I think they are well 
within their rights. The Americans I have had the privi- 
lege of meeting have not objected to this charge, in fact, 
they seem to think it well worth the money. 

; J. W. Smiru. 








Sea and Biver ishing. 
——— 


Proprietors of fishing resorts will find it profitable to advertise 
them in Forest anp STREAM. 





Where Alewives Spawn. i 


WE used to see them strung on sticks in the markets— 
rows upon rows of them; especially were they plentiful 
in New England and New York, and “smoked herring” 
was a common item on the ordinary bill of fare. But here 
in — York “bloaters” have taken their place to a great 
extent. 

Why they shoud ever have been called herring is nard 
to understand, unless it is because they appear in such 
great shoals as the real herring only can equal. But the 
alewife is a member of the shad family—an aristocrat, if 
you please, to the red herring. In the spring and early 
summer the alewives appear in great numbers on our 
eastern coast, entering Chesapeake Bay about March 
and getting into New York waters and those of New 
England during April. They never go further north than 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence, while the true herring is found 
in.the Arctic seas and seldom gets south of Ireland. 

Of late years the alewives, like all other edible fish 
once so plentiful in these waters, have grown more scarce. 
They never appear now in many streams formerly chosen 
by them to spawn in. For instance, the writer has seen 
the Seekonk River—a wide branch of the Providence 
River—fairly white with shoals of alewives. and men in 
boats chased them with nets, or “gigged” for them with 
three-pronged spears. But that was years ago. Rivers 
beaten by the paddles and propellers of many steamers 
and tugs, or made filthy by city sewerage and mill slops, 
do not attract spawning fish. 

But there are rivers where the alewives seem to have a 
regular spring engagement and appear in their waters 
annually to spawn. One of these is the Damariscotta. in 
Maine, and the scenes which occur there while the fish 
are crowding up the tideway are really marvelous. Little 
else is thought of or attended to but the fish during this 
time in the towns of Damariscotta and Newcastle. “The 
alewife rush” is by far the most interesting event of the 
year. 

Some fine April morning, without any warning of their 
approach, all at once down the river the calm surface is 
broken by little glints of silver in the sunshine, little 
flirtings of the water and quivers as though something 
of broad extent were moving below. Then with start- 
ling suddenness a queer sort of a tidal wave seems to 
form. It moves rapidly up stream, extending from bank 
jo ga The wave ralls a foot high, and it is a wave of 

sh! . 

It comes sweeping on, one fish leaping over another 
and falling only to leap again. And thus, flashing and 
splattering, and leaping till the surface is afoam and the 
air is full of the queer rushing noise, the fish come till 
they break at the foot of the falls. From the pond above 
the village the river descends. by successive leaps, the 
face of a rather steep bluff. There are two branches of 
the stream flowing down the bluff, one much harder for 
the fish to ascend than the other. 

During these rushes, which happen frequently during 
the day, the fish are (many of them) forced, flapping and 
floundering, out upon the banks, and may be picked up 
by the basketful. The laws of Maine permit the capture 
of these alewives under somewhat peculiar provisions. 
All the fish which turn to the right at the foot of the falls 
and ascend the stream which is hardest to mount, must 
be allowed to pursue their way undisturbed. They are 
permitted to hop from pool to pool, flop out on the bank 
and then flop back again, and thus make their difficult 
way to the lake, the journey occupying a hearty and 
active alewife at least two days. 

The fish that select the left hand stream, which is 
wider and much easier of ascent, are caught in a lock, 
not one escaping. At certain intervals, as soon as the 
lock is full, the water is drained off, and men with great 
dip nets ladle the struggling fish into a runway that 
slopes to a packing house. A thin stream of water is 
running dewn the sluice, and the fish are borne away. 
As they come out at the end, men stand there with bar- 
rels, and as soon 4s one barrel is full another is substi- 
tuted. During the season of a few short weeks hity 
thousand barrels are secured. 

Most of the fish are pickled in strong brine, but few are 
sold in this form in the United States, as the Yankee 
prefers his smoked. Nine-tenths of the fish the Dama- 
riscotta packers catch ‘are shipped direct to the West 
Indies, and are readily sold there to the natives. The 
call is for plenty of salt and fat fish, and the alewives 
that run up the river are in fine condition, fat as butter, 
and the females are full of roe that makes good eating 
in itself. 

All the profit from the result of the sale of the fish 
to the packers goes to the treasuries of the towns of 
Damariscotta and Newcastle. The sum realized is so con- 
siderable that the taxes in the two municipalities are very 
low. By an ancient provision every widow in the towns 
is allowed to come to the side of the stream and receive 
a hundred pounds of the fresh fish from the hands of 
the selectmen, who are on duty during the whole of the 
season. _ 

Each night armed guards patrol the banks of the 
stream, especially the right hand stream, where the fish 
that are allowed to pass are struggling bravely up to the 


pond. Poachers have in the past been able to capture 
hundreds of pounds out of the pools in a few hours. In 
the old days it used to be a favorite but risky practice 
to descend on the Damariscotta fish pools by night and 
haul enough fish away to peddle around the country for 
a few weeks. But the guards now are instructed to shoot, 
and the poachers know it. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the ascent of the fish 
is so spectacular, no one sees them depart from the lake, 
but it is sometime about the middle of summer. Occa- 
sionally the fry are seen in the lake, traveling in belts 
many feet across. Sometimes, sitting on the shore, one 
will see this procession of little fellows passing in ap- 
parently interminable parade, hour after hour. 

W. Bert Foster. 


Trout*Fishing at-Upper Dam. 


HAVING had a very successful trip to the big pools at 
Upper Dam, and now having time to think it over, I 
have a number of times questioned myself as to how long 
will these big trout exist in the Rangeleys, and have come 
to the conclusion that if the present laws are carried out 
and a few possible improvements made, that the supply 
will last for years, and I hope forever. 

One of the greatest checks on the fish at this place is 
the example set by such men as Mr. T. B. Stewart, R. 
N. Parish, Osgood, Tom Barbour and others. These 
men fish only with the fly and look with scorn on the man 
that puts a bait or spoon in the waters of the big pools. 
A stranger that comes'to the Upped Dam House and 
watches these men fish for one day soon begins to agree 
with them that bait fishing is poor sport, and in a day or 
so will be seen trying his best to be classed as a true 
sportsman and not a grubber, and if he will persevere he 
will be rewarded with a fish before long, and after once 
having the sensation of seeing a large trout or salmon rise 
and take the fly and seeing how he fights for liberty, he 
is generally satisfied that it is the correct way to fish. 

Another good unwritten law at the pool is to keep no 
small fish. All, or nearly all, the men return all fish 
under three pounds weight. All fish three pounds or over 
are put on record at the Upper Dam House and weighed 
by a pair of balance scales by the proprietor, who looks 
over all fish and gives the exact weight, no more and 
no less. He cares not who takes the largest fish of the 
year or the largest fish on record, but what he does want 
is a correct and complete record of all fish from the 
pools for future reference, so*that one year may be com- 
pared with another. 

I am sure that if the laws of the Rangeley Lakes were 
the same as they are in the pools and river at Upper 
Dam the supply of trout would increase from year to 
year and the fishing would soon be as it was twenty years 
ago. These fish now are holding their own both for size 
and numbers. Some of the largest fish have been taken 
in the last few years. the largest being nearly ten pounds. 
This is the heaviest trout since accurate weights have been 
kept. There are accounts of much larger fish, but how 
carefully they were weighed I cannot say. I know that 
at one of the oldest camps at the lakes their largest trout 
is eight pounds. This camp has been in constant use 
since 1864, and some of the party made visits prior to 
this, and it has contained many noted fishermen. The 
record is accurate and full, giving the name of the man 
that took the fish with the date, weight and length of big 
fish. In looking at the record at the hotel and compar- 
ing it with the camp I have come to the conclusion that 
ten pounds is about the limit. I do not mean to say 
larger trout have not been or will not be taken, but the 
number has been and will be few. 2 

I learn from looking over the records of these two 
places that the weights at present do not show any 
change, but that where twenty years ago numbers of big 
trout were taken where one or’two now are. 

At the present time there are large numbers of trout 
taken, and I believe that the fishing at Upper Dam Pool 
is the finest in the world. I do not think there is such a 
remarkable pool to be found. 

Think what the history of this pool and river is. About 
1860 laws were not known and I have an intimate friend 
who tells me that he has seen them in those days netted 
at the head ‘of the river for years and taken out by the 
wagonload for market, and no law to prevent it. He 
also told me he had seen the same men jigging them off 
their beds in the fall. Now, even with all this slaughter 
and fishing through the ice, there are lots of fish there 

et. 

p Should a man not care to fish for big trout in the pool, 
he can try many other places near by with only a short 
row or walk, say an hour or an hour and a half. The 
lake has a number of fine streams that empty into it, and 
they all contain trout up to three or four pounds for the 
largest, with numbers of two and two and a half pounders. 
Mill Brook brings forth as large fish as the pool, but 
fewer of them. George Thomas, a guide, told me of one 
of nine and three-quarter pounds being taken this year. 
If you do not like stream fishing there are a number of 
fine ponds with beautiful scenery, and if you! are there 
at the right time you might take any number. I heard 
of one party taking ninety some trout one day this fall. 
This is wrong, and such men should be taken care of. 

Another very good law is the one forbidding fishing 
in the streams emptying into the lake above the first 
rapids. This, as you see, gives the small trout a chance, 
and as they increase in size they come down into the 
deep water. When a man fishes in the big pool he does 
not expect to take a five, six, seven or nine pound trout 
daily, and my readers must not think if they go there that 
they will be taken by them daily, for if they do they 
will go away much disappointed. What they may look 
for is a few record fish.during their stay, say six; by this 
I mean over three pounds. They may not come up to 
this, but during this time they may take a number of 
smaller ones, all or nearly all of which they will return. 

In 1901 I saw some men fishing that did not make a 
record, and yet they persisted in their work cheerfully, 
and had the pleasure of seeing other men take one daily. 

No doubt many of my readers have never seen this 
pool, so it might be well to mention that it is very large; 
I should think it was nearly 300 feet long and 200 or more 
feet wide, with a strong current through the middle mak- 
- two strong whirlpools, one to right and one to the 
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The fishing is done either at the mouth of the pool or 
on the back waters from large rowboats. The boats are 
anchored in the middle of the pool away from the main 
current, and the fly is cast toward the shore into the 
outer edge of the eddy. This water moves so fast that 
the line and flies are carried out straight and will follow 
in the circle. At.the best fishing time of the day it is 
not uncommon to see from twelve to fourteen boats with 
men in them casting at one time. The first time one is 
in the pool it is necessary to pay close attention as to 
your position, for if you do not you may be taken into 
the foam and upset, as one man was this year. I saw 
another man with a lady nearly taken under in the same 
way. At the lower end the same danger can be found in 
being carried down the rapids. This happened the last 
day I fished to a lady and gentleman. How they got 
through without upsetting is more than I can understand. 
The color and size of fly appear to make little difference. 
I saw them used from No. 10 or 12 hoops to 00, which 
are large enough for bluefish. The Whitney dragon is 
used by some with much success. This is tied on double 
nought hook with gray wings and I think a cork body. 
Opinions differ much as to color. 

One of the oldest and best fishermen told me he con- 
sidered the Queen, white-tipped* Montreal and Silver 
Doctor the three best flies. The next day another of the 
older men told me he never used a Silver Doctor. One 
day, while talking about flies, an expert said he would 
like to see the man that fished in the pool with a Par- 
machenee belle. My first five trout, and one weighed 5% 
pounds, were taken on this fly. 

All the men agree on the white-tipped Montreal as one 
of the best; after this Montreals, Queen, Silver Doctor 
and Parmachenee belle; beside these a general assortment 
of the standard flies tied on two or more sizes of hook. 

All my fish were taken on Parmachenee belle, white- 
tipped Montreal, Meehan and Silver Doctor. In Septem- 
ber, which is one of the best months for fishing, from 
4 P. M. to 6:30 P. M. an afternoon in this pool will show 
more big fish than it is possible to imagine, I believe, 
in any other place. At such a time I have seen fish from 
two to seven and eight pounds jumping all over the 
pool, under your boat and over your flies, and no one will 
be able to hook them; they are playing and not feeding, 
and presently one will be hooked, and if a large one, the 
man that has him will have the rest of his evening taken 
up with the fight; the light tackle and strong current 
make it impossible to hurry him, and if he is hurried he 
is in danger of tearing out. 

I cannot make up my mind why these fish take the fly, 
unless it is because it irratates them or that they are at 
play. All the fish I took had an empty stomach. They 
appear as though they do not want it. One day there 
were four large trout under my boat, and I tried every- 
thing to tempt them. I cast far ahead in the current and 
let my flies sink to about six feet, and they passed directly 
over their heads, but they would not look at them. 
When the trout are in this condition of mind it is almost 
useless to cast for them, but you never can tell how soon 
they will start to rise, and this is what keeps all the men 
on edge, and all want to be on hand when they come, 
as you might lose your only chance and perhaps hook a 
fish that will keep you at work the rest of the afternoon. 
The scenery at the Rangeley Lakes is about the finest 
that I have seen in the State of Maine, and the air most 
invigorating, with pure, cold water. To me, for a man 
that is tired out from overwork and requires a good rest 


and wants sport without hard work, it certainly is an 
ideal spot. 


Early New England Fishing. 


Boston, April 5.—The early opening of Sebago and 
some of the other Maine trout and salmon waters has 
taken the fishermen by surprise, and very few have 
started. The weather has been cold, and other lakes and 
ponds expected to follow in clearing have declined to 
clear. Lake Auburn, at this writing, is still ice-bound. 
But the local fishermen are ready. Orders for very 
strong lines have come from that section to Boston 
tackle dealers. The desire is for lines that will stand 
a strain of at least twenty pounds. Two lines were for- 
warded Saturday that tested a strain of 28 pounds before 
parting. Sebattus Pond is clear of ice, and some good 
salmon have been taken. Lewiston and Auburn fisher- 
men are heading that way. Tunk Pond, near Bangor, is 
clear of ice, and Dr. Heber Bishop has reports of good 
salmon taken. He starts for that pond, with a Boston 
party, early next week. The ice at Clearwater Pond, 
near Farmington, Me., promises to play the fishermen a 
trick. Reports from there yesterday say that the ice is 
already broken up around the shores, and that the smelts 
are running up the streams. This means that the salmon 
will be after them the moment the ice is out. Here 
comes in the trouble. The law makes it legal to fish in 
about all Maine waters as soon as the ice is out, except 
in Franklin and Oxford counties. Clearwater Pond is in 
Franklin county. A party of well known Boston sports- 
men has a new camp there, completed only a few months 
ago. The members say that they fully expect that the 
ice will be out and the fishing all over before the first 
of May this year. They will ask the Maine Legislature 
to put their pond on the list of waters legal as soon as 
the ice is out. Portland fishermen have landed a few good 
salmon at Sebago, and the news has started one or two 
Boston anglers. George P. Kendrick has packed his kit 
and started. A. D. Foster and wife have gone after the 
—— landlocks. 

oston fishermen who went to the preserves on the 
cape and elsewhere April 1 have not yet returned any 
good trout catches. One party at least found a lot of 
cold weather and few trout. _ 

Boston, April 6.—Fishing is very. slow, spite of the 
early opening of the waters in this State and the lakes 
and ponds nearer the sea coast in Maine. Fishing has 
been “mighty poor” at the trout preserves on the Cape 


and the South Shore. Plenty of cold weather and pierc-. 


ing winds have been experienced. Along the North Shore 
and in Essex county little has been done in the way 
of full creels. The truth of the matter is that it is too 
early, with the weather cold. Three Boston trout en- 
thusiasts tramped the streams all - Billerica and 
adjoining towns last week “without a bite.” They are 


thoroughly disgusted. In New Hampshire trout fishing 
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affairs are. not much better. Young Master Hemmenway 
caught a number of trout from the brooks about Nashua 
last. week, however, but they all had to be put back, not 
being large enough to clear the law. - 

Nothing has been done yet at the Bangor salmon pool, 
though the season opened April 1. The first Penobscot 
salmon of the season was taken in the weirs at Verona, 
near Bucksport, Friday. It weighed 20 pounds, and was 
sold to Boston parties for $25. It will be served at a 
club dinner early this week. The ice sfill hangs in most 
of the Maine and New Hampshire lakes and ponds, with 
no further signs of breaking up. Colder weather has 
retarded progress. A fine salmon of about four pounds 
weight was sent to a Boston gentleman Friday, from 
Bristol, N. H. It came from Newfound Lake, though 
the lake is not yet reported open for fishing. Reports 
from Sebago Lake, Me.. continue to tell of cold weather 
and little done in the way of salmon catches. Each night 
the mercury has been down to freezing and below, while 
in the daytime the wind has blown a gale most of the 
time, making fishing impossible. One letter says that 
the smelts are running up the streams to spawn, and that 
as soon as they begin to return the salmon will be after 
them. Then the fishing should begin. 

Boston, Mass., April 7.—The first salmon of the season 
at the Bangor pool was taken yesterday. It weighs 20 


, pounds. 


Boston, April 7W—Lake Atuburn, Me., fully cleared of 
ice yesterday. fourteen days earlier than last year, and 
the earliest clearing of which there is any authentic rec- 
ord. In 1834 that lake is said to have cleared April 14, 
but this year is eight days ahead of that record. I have 
a record for twelve years as follows: In 1890, April 26; 
1891, April 27; 1892, April 21; 1893, May 5; 1804, April 
24; 1895, April 23; 1896, April 25; 1897, April 26; 1808, 
April 18; 1899, April 30; 1900, April 26; 1901, April 20: 
1902, April 6. The season is now open for landlocked 
salmon in what Commissioner H. O. Stanley considers 
one of the best lakes for those gamy fish in Maine. He 
is sure that there are more and larger salmon there than 
in almost any other waters. Some record breakers have 
been taken in seasons past. This year a great deal of 
preparation has been made. One local fisherman is said 
to have on hand $12 worth of different sorts of bait. 
Still, the weather is cold, and fishing will be under diffi- 
culties. SPECTAL. 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 


Early Fishing. 


Curcaco, Ill., April 5.—The earliest bass water in this 
part of the country is Cedar Lake, in the upper part of 
Indiana. The ice is out of this lake now. and a party 
of more than a dozen Chicago anglers will leave to-day 
for a try at the early bass in that somewhat famous water. 
Mr. H. English will be leader of these early fishers. They 
will probably get some bass. 

Postmaster F. E. Coyne, of the city of Chicago, was 
duck hunting at Fox Lake the end of last week, and did 
some fishing on the same trip. He caught several bass 
while in the act-of fishing for pike. 

Mr. H. M. Van Hoesen leaves to-day for Round Lake, 
Ill., and goes equipped for some fishing, that water also 
being open. ; 

Mr. P. D. Paulsen, of this city, goes to Fox Lake this 
evening, and thinks that he will find some bass fishing 
there in the channel of the river, or up in the Grass Lake 
precincts. 

Mr. W. F. Brabrook, ‘owner of a hotel on Bass Lake, 
Ind., told me the other day that the ice was out of that 
water, and that he had made arrangements with several 
Chicago’ gentlemen for a bass fishing trip within the next 
few days. They ought to find the bass out in the shallow 
waters in good numbers. 

Illinois allows this early bass fishing, and so does In- 
diana. It is to a great extent spawning-ground fishing, 
but I presume one need not get himself altogether dis- 
liked by calling attention to this fact. Every fellow has 
to be his own judge about these matters when the law 
does not act as judge for him. 


Hook Wounds. 


I was much interested in reading in last week’s issue 
of Forest AND STREAM Mr. Levison’s comment on hook 
wounds. Mr. Levison is entirely right in his description 
of the difficulty of extracting a hook which has been 
buried above the barb, as I can testify from fresh per- 
sonal experiences. Within the week I was experimenting 
—and, by the way. with my new fly-rod—with my friend 
Mr. J. D. McLeod, of Milwaukee. In some way, as he 
attempted to pass under my rod, which was over my 
shoulder, he managed to bury one of the fly-hooks over 
the barb in the tip of his ear. It was the slightest twitch 
in the world, but the hook went in almost to the feathers. 
Very calmly he told me to come and “pull it out,” and 
I tried to pull it out, but do my best I could not remove 
the hook the way it had gone in. and saw that I was 
causing Mr. McLeod a great deal of pain. I then cut 
off the snell of the hook and called to Mr. Harris. an- 
other friend who was near by. The latter had a knife 
with a sharp blade, which he keeps for emergencies of 
this sort. and between us all we managed to get out the 
hook.. Taking hold of the shayk, I held the hook tight. 
and Mr. Harris did the necessary surgery. It seemed 
as though he would surely cut the ear entirely off of Mr. 
McLeod’s head, and at one time I thought he purposed 
so removing the ear, and taking it into the house with 
him, there to extract the hook at his leisure. There was 
much effusion of blood, and Mr. McLeod very patiently 
remarked that we must be ane f cut very nearly a 
foot long in the side of his head. At last the knife blade 
cut through the cuticle. down along the side of the hook, 
and with a little twitch I drew the hook into the knife 
wound and so, removed it. It was an operation painful 
to the sufferer. and none too pleasant for those who per- 
formed it. We could not get at the hook very well to 
remove it in the proper way. and hente the unnecessary 
pain and bloodshed, all of which Mr.. McLeod underwent 
like the gentleman he is. 

On the very next day, as it happened, I had a similar 
accident myself. At that time I was a mile away from 
any assistance, and in some unknown way managed to 


get a fly-hook sunk over the barb in the 
my right hand. It was near the end of 
at first I thought that I could easily pul 
but although. I used what I know t 
amount of strength, I cay oe u 
the finger and did not start hook backward one i 
This, of course, was painful, arid moreover, bootless. I 
learned that the human skin is as tough as rawhide, much 
stronger than leather, and quite capable of retaining a 
hook which has been sunk through the skin and over 
the barb. Fearing that I might break the barb off the 
hook, and unable to cut it out with my knife by using my 
left hand, I started for the house, a walk of about a 
mile. Here I met Mr. McLeod and explained to him that 
it was his turn to operate. 

“Well, we'll do this thing right this time.” said he. 
“The way to do is to trim all the feathers off the hook, 
then poke it out through the skin, and pull the shank 
through the hole.” 

With this I quite agreed, but when we came to remove 
the feathers from the hook, we found that they were 
put on there tightly, and that the pressure on the hook 
was awkward to the hookee. Therefore, we took the 
hand close up to the edge of the table, and, having a 
solid support, cut off the feathers and scraped the shellac, 
etc., from the shank of the hook without any incon- 
venience to the patient. Then, with the bare fingers, for 
we had no pliers of any kind, I simply turned the hook 
under the skin and pushed the point out through. As 
Mr. Levison says, this requires a considerable amount of 
force, the skin being very much tougher than one would 
suppose. However, the point of the hook came through 
so that the barb showed, and it seemed to be a simple mat- 
ter to pull the rest of the hook through, the elasticity of 
the skin allowing the shank to come on through. After 
the hook was removed I stuck the finger into a glass full 
of witch hazel, where it was allowed to remain for per- 
haps five minutes. Then I tied. it up in a rag saturated 
with the same solution, put on my glove, and from that 
time had no trouble with the hand. On the next morning 
you could hardly see where the hook had gone into the 
finger. Mr. McLeod’s ear, which we also treated with 
the witch hazel, healed almost as quickly. 

The moral of which is, don’t try to cut out a hook or 
to pull it out. Put the free end against a solid support if 
you can, cut off the feathers gently and then poke the 
hook around and out. It hurts very little, and if treated 
with the witch hazel or some similar lotion will prob- 
ably give no trouble at all. Mr. Harris regretted very 
much that he was not there to cut the hook out of my 
finger with his knife, but he did make one suggestion _ 
worth remembering, which is that in cutting the feathers 
from a fly-hook in this way, one should not begin at the 
tail of the hook, but at the head. A fly is finished with 
the knots all at the head of the hook. Remove the shellac 
there, cut free‘the binding silk, and most of the feathers 
will drop free at once, and the rest is simple. The shank 
of the hook ought to be well cleaned before it is pulled 
through the wound. It is better to dip a knife blade 
into hot water, and to immerse the wound and the im- 
bedded hook in hot water, if possible, before the iron is 
drawn through the flesh. 

Mr. Harris has been obliged two or three times to cut 
hooks from his fingers. and Mr. McLeod tells me that 
he once cut one out of his own finger. I presume almost 
every fisherman has had a similar experience. It is pain- 
ful to have to remove the eye of the hook or to file 
through the wire at any place. I think I would rather 
try to pull through the eye of any ordinary hook than to 
undertake to file it or break it off while the hook remained 
in the wound. The accident is not. a very serious one 
provided the wound is in a part of the body so that the 
victim-can readily get at the hook. The ear, the chin 
the cheek, the right hand, or any part of the body out of 


convenient sight or touch are the worst places in which 
one could have a wound of this sort. 


Prepared Pork Riad. 


I presume every one knows of the virtue of 
hook with pork rind bait for bass. Heretofore ori 
always been obliged to act as our own architects in carv- 
ing out this pork rind for our spoon hooks, but hereafter 
this will be unnecessary. I notice prepared n rind 


baits for sale, done up in neat little 
i » — of a dozen, 
price 15 cents, at the tackle counters here this week, these 


goods being made by an enterprisin tveyor of li 

frogs and other specialties. The oii a tlisse bite - 
only 15 cents a dozen, which is cheaper than dirtying 
one’s fingers. They are highly ornamented with strips of 
red worsted, which are pulled through after the fashion 
of a larded tenderloin, ahd the shape is guaranteed the 
correct one to tempt the big-mouth bass. Surely the 


sportsman of these days has all his thinki 
deal of his work dung for fine: . ae Boot 


Hartrorp Buitprne, Chicago, Ill. E. Hoven. 





‘San Francisco Fly-Casting Club. 


MEDAL contests, series 1902, Saturday, contest No. 2, 


a at Stow Lake, March 29. Wind, west; weather, 
air: 


No.1, No.2 . Ste er 
» ————Eveut No. 8.—————_._ Lure 
Feet. Percent. Acc.% Del Nets Casting $ 
E. A. Mocker.., 98 85.8 x 79.2 83.7 5.9 
H. Battu........ 89.4. 89 80.10 $4.11 T21 
G. C. Edwards... 9 (914 896% 8.4 9.2 87.6 
W. E. Brooks... 98 93 3.8 80.10 30.3 jn 
H. E. Skinner.. xR 88.4 TI.6 £2.11 ois 
H. C. Golcher...122 91.8 96 80.10 88.5 oe 
T.. Brotherton. ..106 94.8 23.8 82.6 88.1 %.1 
T. C. Kierulff.. 9 83.4 9.8 % ~ 82.10 ai 
P J Tormey..... 76 73.8 a ob ee 
Ledaskseaeite 9.8" M7 7.10 86.5 
Lawrence..... .. 73. 85 #@.10 72.1 ye 
D Mansfield 91.8 8 77.6 82.9 B83 
‘ Judges, Goleher and Reed; referee, Kierulff; 
1ison. 








~~ 
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‘Fish and Fishing. 
Generous Offer! to? Trout "Culturists. 

Mr. S. T. BastEpo, Deputy Commissioner of Fish- 
eries for the Province of Ontario, makes a generous offer 
to trout culturists. Within the territory controlled by his 
department is the famous Nepigon River, claimed by 
many of its enthusiastic visitors to be the best_trout 
stream on the continent, if not in the world. Of the 
enormous size and splendid game qualities of the Fon- 
tinalis which inhabit its waters, there is no possible doubt. 
Mr. Bastedo is anxious to see the experiment tried of 
fertilizing the eggs of the brook trout in some of the 
pfeserves with the milt from the male of the Nepigon. 
In a teport recently issued by him and in which I find 
the offer referred to, he thus deals with this interesting 
proposition: “Milt can be retained for days in her- 
metically sealed jars, and has been sent one thousand 
miles or more by mail, and on its afrival used to im- 
pregnate eggs that.afterward yielded over ninety per cent. 
of fry. If any of our trout culturists would care to 
make the experiment the department will endeavor to 
have a supply of milt obtained by its officers at the 
Nepigon. The milt must not be diluted with water, and 
the eggs should be impregnated within six days from the 
time it is taken. The result, it is believed, would be a 
hardy and vigorous offspring.” 

“Like father, like son” has passed into a proverb. 
Though no rule has more exceptions that that declared 
in this familiar form, little doubt need’ be entertained that 
the immediate result of the experiment proposed by Mr. 
Bastedo will be just what he forecasts. What future gen- 
erations of the progeny thus produced will prove to be, 
must largely depend upon the habitat selected for it. 
In waters similar to those of the Nepigon, there is no 
reason why the race should deteriorate. It is not because 
the trout of the Nepigon are of a different variety from 
those of small brooks, and of larger waters in warmer 
latitudes, that they grow so large and lusty. There is 
not the slightest structural difference between the Nepi- 
gon trout and those Fontinalis which never much exceed 
the size of fingerlings. It is all a matter of environ- 
ment and of food supply. And while there will certainly 
be deterioration, in time, even in the pure offspring of 
Nepigon trout, when planted in unfavorable waters, 
healthy fish from waters in which the trout has remained 
small, will in a few generations assume the generous pro- 
portions of those in the Nepigon, if furnished with the 
same conditions. These include accessibility to an abun- 
dant food supply, and a deep cold water habitat; 
for the Nepigon and the lakes by which it is fed contain 
large quantities of whitefish, while the water is so cold 
that its average summer temperature is not much above 
forty degrees. This beautiful river and the lake of the 
same name, thirty miles from its mouth, may justly claim 
to be the headwaters of the St. Lawrence, and forming, 
as they do, such an ideal home for the brook trout, it 
is not surprising to find that they often yield fish of 
five, seven, and even ten pounds in weight. 


Fly-Fishing for Whitefish. 


In “The Ouananiche and its Canadian Environment,” 
I indicated to anglers some six years ago, the interest- 
ing sport afforded by fishing for whitefish in the Grande 
Discharge of Lake St. John. Few fishermen have 
troubled themselves in seeking for this sport, partly, no 
doubt, because of the prevailing supposition that the 
fish will not rise to the fly, and also because there is so 
much more rapid and exciting sport to be had in the 
same waters with the ouananiche. This exceedingly 


. palatable and handsome specimen of the whitefish family, 


invested with the distinguishing badge of the salmenide 
appears to school, at times, in the Grande Discharge— 
usually in June and July—with the ouananiche, swimming 
close to the surface of the water, round and round the 
eddies and oily-covered pools beneath falls and rapids, 
frequently showing its dorsal fin above the scum, and by 
the similarity of its manner, often passing for ouananiche. 
It occasionally takes the fly intended for this latter, not, 
however, with the bound characteristic of those salmon- 
oids that are best known to and most frequently sought 
by sportsmen, but q:t‘etly and with steady tension. Few 
of the guides appear to know that the fish takes the fly 
at all, and so do not encourage the angler to make any 
effort to obtain it, though its flesh is delicious and very 
much prized, its form symmetrical as that of the salmon 
itself, and its fight for life and liberty exciting and ob- 
stinate. Of artificial lures it prefers the smallest, and 
these must be dressed on very small hooks and the finest 
of tackle employed. Only one fly—a gnat, or something 
of that kind—should be used, and the gut should be 
stained the color of the water. No little ingenuity is 
required to induce the whitefish to take the fly and to 
save the fish after he is impaled upon the hook. It is 
not only his shyness that puzzles-the angler, but there 
is the impossibility of forcing the fight, as well because 
of the fineness of the tackle and the snfallness of the 
hook that should be employed, as for fear that the latter, 
delicate as it must be, may tear itself out from the tender 
mouth of the fish. 

Mr. A. P. Low, the Labrador explorer, tells me that 
upon several occasions in the far north he took white- 
fish on a fly, his most killing lure for them proving to be 
a May fly with rubber gauze wings. 

At the foot of the Virgin Falls—the miniature Niagara 
which occurs near the head of the Nepigon river—there 
may almost always be seen in the summer season, dis- 
porting in the foam, hundreds of whitefish as well as 
speckled trout, and Mr. Bastedo is authority for the state- 
ment that the former take the fly as to the “manner 
born.” 

Professor Goode has remarked, it is true, that none of 
the American species of whitefish are of any importance 
to the angler, and of those which inhabit the great lakes 
this is undoubtedly correct. In the far north it is alto- 
gether different. As in the case of the ouananiche, it 


is still a matter of latitude and of the temperature of the 


water. It has long, now, been established that the 
famous fresh-water salmon which affords such splentlid 
in Lake St. John waters, is identical with the Maine 
which rarely rises to the fly at all. 

wn E. T. D, Cuampers, 


‘ence is to Lake Busiimchwi, Ashanti. 


Some* Trout 1Streams. 


Sayre, Pa., April 4—Trout streams in this section of 
country are in splendid condition at the present time— 
far in advance of.the ordinary season. There is but little 
snow in the woods, and the streams are rapidly assuming 
normal mid-spring conditions. 

In central New York counties the streams promise ex- 
cellent sport for the trout angler abroad on the 15th 
of the month. The glorious old time resorts—those at 
Slaterville, Speedsville, McLean, Hartford Mills, Groton 
City, Cortland, Wilseyville, all in New York—are in good 
stock of trout, and should furnish a fine turn of sport. 

I have lately heard some pleasant news concerning 
Shendagen Creek, at Wilseyville, and the fine sized trout 
it holds. Wilseyville is reached from Owego via the 
D. L. & W. R. R. The Thomas brook, in Broome 
county, which empties into the Chenango River, in addi- 
tion to its brook trout supply, holds a nice little stock 
of brown trout. In the vicinity of Elmira the trout 
streams worthy of mention are Newtown Creek, Sing- 
Sing Creek, and Catherine Creek. Elmira is a good out- 
fitting point from which to fish these streams. In Ly- 
coming county, this state, Rock Run, Pleasant Run, 
Roaring Branch, Gray’s Run, and Lycoming Creek are 
all splendid trout streams. Northern Pennsylvania 
anglers evince a great liking for the Beaverkill River, Sul- 
livan county. This stream contains many magnificent 
members of the trout family, and they run particularly 
fine and uniform in size ‘and fighting qualities. Along 
the line of the Bernice branch of the Lehigh Valley rail- 
road at Monroeton and points further down the line, 
the trout fisherman will find some very daring and large 
sized trout. As a matter of fact, the streams suited to 
brook trout in northern Pennsvivania and southern and 
central New York should yield sport with very much of 
its old time flavor this approaching season. All the 
streams in the section of country here mentioned are 
now annually stocked with trout, and given the right 
sort of protection the stock should continue to increase 
rather than diminish. To cite a single instance in sup- 
port of this statement: The streams in Chemung county, 
New York, have already been replenished this season 
with 20,000 trout fry, and this is shortly to be supple- 
mented by a consignment of 25,000 more fry. It is also 
intended to place 20,000 yellow pike fry in the Chemung 
River. So, too, the Central New York streams are 
being similarly re-stocked. All of which is a gratifying 
condition for the angler of every kind and degree to con- 
template as he feels himself aglow with the spirit of an 
ever delightful season of the year. M. CHIL. 


Fishers of the Night. 


SayrE, Pa.—While in Ithaca, N. Y., on the night of 
March 28, I witnessed a novel and quick method of bag- 
ging the appetizing bullfrog. It happens that a great 
reach of water now broods over portions of municipal 
real estate which formerly passed as dry land in the col- 
lege town, and around the shore of one of these minia- 
ture lakes, within a stone’s throw of the Lehigh Valley 
depot, a yoyng man carrying a machinist’s torch picked 
up bullfrogs with the mechanical precision and accuracy 
of a professional knife juggler. Within the fifteen min- 
utes I had an eye on him the deft fingered youth caught 
two dozen of the husky voiced amphibians. The glare 
of the torch revealed the location of the aquatic min- 
strels, and at the same time either confused or fascinated 
them to the extent of allowing the aforesaid youth to 
take them quietly in hand, from whence they were shuf- 
fled into a capacious bag carried by an assistant. 





The wonderful attraction which just plain, every day 
sort of fishing has for many people was likewise vividly 
illustrated upon this occasion. It was a cold, rainy, and 
altogether disagreeable night—this 28th of March—full 
of blackness and ferocious puffs of wind, and down the 
historic Ithaca inlet»the waters plunged and frolicked 
in a mad race to the wide freedom of the lake beyond. 
Nevertheless, at many points along the banks of the inlet, 
braving the rain and the wild tumult of the night, I saw, 
as the train sped away up the valley, fishermen patiently 
watching their lines, speculating, no doubt, the while 
upon the prosepct of bullheads or suckers for breakfast. 
Wrapped in great coats and puffing sweet contentment 
from the ample recesses of the fragrant sweet brier, these 
rough visaged fellows were in their sphere and were 
tasting much of the joy and gladness which belongs to 
every lover of God’s out-of-doors. 

To defy the indescribable discomforts of a cold rain- 
storm on a March night for the chance of taking a mess 
of ordinary table fish, requires something more than a 
mere craving for commercial gain. There is an element 
of genuine sportsmanship, a spirit of the true lover of 
outdoor life, leading up to the courage that puts a man 
in a fishing humor on such a night. 

M. CHILL. 


Fishing in a Sacred Lake. 


A LAKE which is so sacred in character that boats have 
not hitherto been allowed on it; which is ruffled by no 
breeze; the depth of which has not been ascertained; the 
water of- which is slightly brackish, made use of exten- 
sively by leprotis natives for bathing and washing clothes, 
and is, in short, so foul that it is hardly safe for a white 
man to wash in it unless it is boiled—this is surely some- 
thing of a ctiriosity! Yet stich is the description sent 


‘by Mr. Malcolm Fergusson, the surveyor who accom- 


panied Mr. J. E. Moore on his expedition to the Central 
African lakes, to the Geographical Journal. The refer- 
It’ lies about 
twenty-five miles southeast of Kumasi, and is the fetish 
lake of the Ashantis. It abounds with fish, which, are 
not easily catight by a baited hook, but are ‘taken by 
means of huge wicker-work baskets, opeh at the -ends, 
and woven from the split stems of a kind of lily. The 
fishing ‘in this nasty, if very sacred, water is really a 
great industry, as industries go in Ashanti, and people 
from far and near come down to its cleared or wooded 
shores to trade for fish in exchange for the fruit and 
vegetablé produce of the cultivated land.’ The lake, which 
is nearly circular, with a maximum of about six 


miles, lies in a large basin entirely inclosed by hills, with 
an average altitude of 800 feet, and since Prempeh’s time 
the fishery is open, so that twenty-five villages have now 
sprung up afound the shore, with a total population of 
nearly 10,000.’ Animal and bird life is scarce, and even 
mosquitoes are comparatively rare. Still, there are mon- 
keys, leopards, bush antelopes, pigs, pelicans, kingfishers, 
ospreys and hawks, and Mr. Fergusson does not forget 
to mention that the sand flies come out in force in the 
early morning and evening, and are particularly trouble- 
some.—London Field. 


Texas Tarpon. 


Tarpon, Tex., March 31.—The following is the list of 
tarpon landed from March 21 to 31: W. E. Thorne, 
Kansas City, 4; David T. Beals, Kansas City, 5; Geo. R. 
Jones, Kansas City, 2; W. B. Young, New York, 8; A. P. 
Camp, Durango, Cal., 1; Neil Camp, Durango, Cal., 2. 
Large schools are coming in daily. J. E. Correr. 
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Designing Competition for the Sea- 
wanhaka Corinthian Y. C. 


To be Known as the Seawanhaka 15-Footers. 


THE competition is open both to amateur and profes- 
sional designers. Three prizes will be awarded for the 
best designs of a yacht conforming to the following con- 
ditions: 

I. A keel sloop to measure 15ft. racing length under 
the club’s new rule. 

II. Sails: Mainsail, jib and spinnaker. The area 
of the mainsail and jib shall not exceed 350 sq. ft., 80 per 
cent. of which shall be in the mainsail. 

II. Planking shall not be less than %in. in thickness. 

IV. Spars shall be solid, and the mast shall be of 
sufficient strength to be used without runners or pre- 
venter backstays. 

V. Cockpit shall be open, and bulkheads or air tanks 
are to be provided sufficient to insure the boats being 
non-sinkable. 

VI. The boats shall be capable of carrying full sail in 
ordinary summer breezes on Long Island Sound. 

VII. Construction shall be strong and durable, 

VIII. All competitors must furnish a drawing of the 
lines, which will also show the position of the lead keel, 
and a table of calculated weights, which will give dis- 
placement, weight of lead. weight of hull, weight of rig, 
center of bu: yancy and center of lateral resistance, center 
of effort and center of gravity of the lead keel; also a 
sail plan, on which the diameters of spars and sizes of 
rigging shall be marked; also a deck plan and amidship 
section, which will show height of cockpit seats and floor, 
and height of coaming. The midship section must also 
show the construction. 

The following prizes will be awarded: 
$100; second prize, $50; third prize, $25. 

In the event of one of the prize designs being selected 
by the club and yachts being constructed therefrom, the 
winner, in lieu of the cash prize, may furnish the neces- 
sary additional plans and specifications and supervise the 
construction and receive $25 for each yacht built. In 
awarding the prizes, speed will be the first consideration, 
but appearance, construction, simplicity of rig and con- 
venient arrangement will also carry weight. 

Sail plan, Yin. scale. All other plans, rin. scale. 

The designs must be received at the office of Forest AND 
STREAM, 346 Broadway, New York city, not later than 
May 15, 1902, and should bear a nom-de-plume only. A 
sealed envelope containing the designer’s nom-de-plume, 
together with his own name and address should accom- 
pany the designs. The right is reserved to publish any or 
all of the designs. Those desiring the return of their 
drawings should inclose the necessary postage. 

The designs will be judged by a committee consisting 
of Messrs. John Hyslop, A. Cary Smith, J. Rogers Max- 
well, Jr., and Clinton H, Crane, and the result of the 
competition will be announced through these columns in 
the issue of May 24. 

The club’s new rule referred to in Paragraph I. is as 
follows: Yachts shall be rated for classification and time 
allowance by racing measurement, which shall be de 
termined ,by adding to half the load waterline length, 
half the square root of sail area, and a quantity expressed 
as L, and by dividing the sum of these quantities by 1.1. 

% LWL+ % VSALL 
‘ 1.1 


First prize, 


= RL 


The quantity L is to be. obtained in the following way : 
B is breadth of load waterline plane at % of its length 
from forward end. 
B’ is breadth of load waterline plane at % of its length 
from after erid. 


‘B” is breadth (greatest) of LW plane. 
‘C is any excess of (B+B’) over B”. 
‘D is draft at MS+2-5 of any greater draft aft, and all of 


. any greater draft forward. ats 
E is any excess of (B’+D) over 3 1-3 VMS submerged, 
C+E=L, 
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FOREST AND STREAM DESIGNING COMPETITION——HONORABLE MENTION DESIGN——CABIN PLAN. 


Designing Competition. 


Two designs that were specially mentioned by Mr. 
Crane in our designing competition are published this 
week. The other four, which received honorable men- 


tion, will appear in our next two issues. 


Noita. 


The design submitted under the nom-de-plume Noira, 
Mr. John M. James, Glasgow, Scotland, was the best of 
four received from the other side. The plans are the 
work of an accomplished draughtsman. The design shows 
a well-turned boat of good proportions and very fair in- 
ternal room. She is perhaps a little narrow and of too . 
little displacement. The arrangement of the centerboard 
s the design 
could be greatly improved and would make a very nice 


is not good, but with some’ slight 
little boat. The dimensions are; 


Submitted by “Noira” (John M. James), Glasgow, Scotland. 


Length— . 
Cr nc gk vin dare hades snnees 0% 35ft. 9 in. 
MUNUER 9-6 sNiuiaa es tre Fuse Veh ee bes 25ft. o in, 
Overhang— s 
SD vei dachat tay vpueenoreae’ 4ft. 6 in. 
BT eas ia. hr kv inst cake cock euese te 6ft. 3 in. 
Breadth— 
EE EEE ee oft. 3 in. 
DAs 6s i chtests Sencataanys 3 Oasce Sit. in. 
Draft— : 
NE on, oe cae cag oaks oedaaek 4ft. o in. 
Coe ES seh cies vans abiascy vires 2ft. 3° in 
MORE GA 6 ok oo convey cde avcckes 6ft. o in. 
Freeboard— 
NUE < es pn das p30 gts'ee ss Hoon 3ft. 2 in. 
MES es cararsate sts enetachteansen ie a, 
Saad sso gas bh soo seesasnhaod 2ft. o in, 





C.B. from fore end of L.W.L............. 13ft. ‘Win. 
C.E. from fore end of L.W.L..... -.. 13ft. 10 in. 
C.L.R. frum fore end of L.W.L.......... 13ft. 7 in. 
Sail Area— 
Mainegil  . 2.0.6 .05 eee ee sip eee ccees 644 sq. ft. 
PELs seal sie psansetantvessokeet 173 sq. ft. 
' EE pout ces sé to cwetk dence okie 817 sq. ft 


The design sent to us under the pseudonym of Syntax 
is the work of Mr. E. P. Morris, of New eves: eg 
The author has given his design considerable care and 
study, and the boat has much to recommend, her. 
design shows a good wholesome craft, and while she 
weuld not fast in moderate conditions, she 


Bey 


srdlotesah lo take eek ak ae ee 
S$ very gs wi . 
galley, which is too cramped.’ Comfort below: deoka. would 
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FOREST AND STREAM DESIGNING COMPETITLON——HONORABLE MENTION DESIGN——CABIN PLAN. 
Submitted by “Syntax” (E. P. Morris), New Haven, Conn. 


be increased by running a bulkhead athwartships at the 
after end of the berths, in this way shutting off the main 
cabin from the steerage. The main cabin could be kept 
dry in wet weather, even if it were necessary to keep 
the companion slide open. The dimensions are as follows: 


F' Work in the Yards. 


At New Rochelle Mr. L. D. Huntingion, Jr., has had 
a very busy season. The largest yacht building in his 
shops is for Mr. Frank S. Hastings, and she was designed 






Length— WZ EZ EAL by Mr. W. Starling Burgess. With the exception of the 
SOND i, 6556 a cbs dweesksc cc senes 37ft. 4 in. Pee ee F interior work, this boat is nearly finished. Her dimen- 
MURS ooh. 30 sods a. ko as JG <8 dae phe 25ft. o in. saints Lit sions are: Length over all, 51ft.; length waterline, 

Overhang— ‘ : “ OF 33ft.; overhang forward, 8ft. 3in.; overhang aft, oft. 9in.; 
NT i At rte oes «id's cic.e/e's 4 in. beam, 12ft. 1in.; draft, 6ft. 7in.; freeboard bow, 3ft. 8in.: 
SR de SUT arulee, ae 'elb 08 o 7fit. 1 in, freeboard stern, 2{t. 10in.; freéboard least, 2ft. 6in.; out- 

Breadth— P side ballast, 9.477 potnds. 

ECTS ss Bilis pba 016 ea dalbeiac's « t 4¥in. The boat is ketch rigged and will be known as Peggy. 
OS ESN A on ey ee 8ft. 6 in She is substantially built and as she is to be mainly used 

Draft— for cruising her interior will be rather elaborately fitted 
MRRAMMND o%G0% SEGA «Ses ons dives e vices 4ft. o in up. There is 6ft 2in. headroom under the cabin house. 
RES I i oe a 2ft. 10 in The companionway opens directly into the main saloon. 
Peete down: isi 5 issieds sh ee8 le 0 6ft. 10 in. On each side are wide sofa berths and at each end of this 

Freeboard— . cabin are hanging lockers and buffets. Forward of this 
ERT SEAL AED er RS Oe Le 3ft. 14in. C.L.R. from fore end of L.W.L........... 13ft. 2'4in. cabin is a stateroom 7ft. long and running the full width 
MEMOED 8 VEEL a vie cih ble cces ok ode oS aft. 7¥in. C.G. of lead keel ffom fore end of L.W.L.. 13ft. 2 in. of the boat. Forward of this on the starboard side is 

_ . Least ...... PUK Nive 32% Se Split Sa 9% 2ft. 4¥%in. Sail Area— _ the toilet room, and opposite, on the port side, is the 

EMpNNOMMINE Lo 6355555 CTS diisive ce vee «++» 12,218lbs. Mainuall .......-2c0ccccccceseveces 652 sq. ft. galley. The forecastle has accommodation for two men. 

Eee WOOD. Picks chk ibs esac Rete bs. JID denceges vcatinges iste stain esos 180 sq. ft. The boat designed by Mr. Huntington for the Seawan- 

C€.B. from fore end of L.W.L............ 13 2%4in. ——————_§haka trial races is nearly finished. Men are now working 

CE. from fore end of L.W.L...........5. If 1 in, _ 1. SPPreEEEeeeTererey Ceeureeers 832 sq. ft. on her bottom smoothing it down. This boat is owned 

‘ 
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by Messrs. C. H. Seeley and Wilson Marshall. 

The one-design class boats for members of the New 
Rochelle Y. C. are well under way. Six boats have been 
ordered and they will be finished and turned over to their 
owners on May 24. The owners are to draw lots for the 
boats, and a race will: be sailed om the day they are 
turned over to the owners. They are keel boats with 
outside lead ballast and are 23ft. over all, 15ft. waterline, 
7ft, 2 in. breadth and 3ft. 6in. draft; 387 sq. ft. of canvas 
are carried in the mainsail and jib. 

Mr. Huntington has built from his own design for Mr. 
Frank Maier a cruising yawl. She is 35ft. over all, 27ft. 
6in. waterline, 11ft. 4in. breadth and 4ft. gin. draft. She 
is a wholesome little boat and very roomy below decks. 
She will be known as Fanshawe. 

At City Island, Messrs. Jacob and Wood have both - 
had a very busy winter. Mr. Jacob now has over a hun- 
dred men in his employ. The new marine railway is 
nearly finished. The work is being done by Messrs. H. 
I. Crandell & Co., of Boston. The railway will have 
a 1,000-ton capacity, and there will be 22ft. of water at 
any tide, so that the largest vessels can be hauled at any 
hour. Now that the schooner Marjorie that was built 
for Mr. Frank St. John has been launched, the men will 
be put on the other yachts and the work of fitting out 
the eighty boats now in the yard will be begun. Some 
changes are being made on the schooner Elmina, and the 
cutter Hester is being altered below decks. The Watson 
designed cutter, Queen Mab, has been almost entirely 
rebuilt by Mr. Jacob. Her steel frames have been re- 
placed throughout and she has been entirely replanked, 
and a new deck has been laid. Three more of the 
Manhasset Bay Y. C. one-design boats have been fin- 
ished, and they will be put overboard in a few days. 
One is for Mr. H. L. Quick, another for Mr. Thomas 
Ratsey, and the third is for Mr. H. Hennen. The sail 
lofts built by Mr. Jacob for Mr. Thomas Ratsey, the 
English sailmaker, are now completed. They are the 
largest sail lofts in the country, with the exception of 
the Government loft at the Brooklyn navy yard. The 
new lofts are 175ft. long and soft. wide. The floor space 
is unobstructed, as girders take the place of the usual 
supports for carrying the floors. Only American sail 
makers will be employed by Mr. Ratsey. 

At Wood's yard there are five new boats building in 
the shop. These were designed by Messrs. Tams, Le- 
moine & Crane. Three of them are about 3oft. on the 
waterline, and are designed to fit the 3oft. class under the 
new rule. The boats are for Messrs. Walter S. Ladd, 
N. E. Macy and John B. Trevor. They will be raced 
first on the Sound, and will then be taken to Bar 
Harbor. The raceabout for Mr. H. M. Crane is prac- 
tically finished, and she is a superior little boat. The 


. fifth boat is for Mr. John Y. Suydam, who will race her 


on Great South Bay against Pleasure and Electra, two 
Herreshoff boats. Mr. Wood has done a remarkably 
good job on all five of these boats. The cruising sloop 
that Mr. Wood built from Messrs. Gardner & Cox’s 
designs for Mr. George Bullock is entirely completed. 
She will be named Cleona. 


Our Boston Letter. 


Boston, April 7.—A new state of affairs is to exist this 
season that has never been known before, and which is 
to be of great benefit to yacht racing. The Corinthian 
Y. C. and the Eastern Y. C. have consulted with Y. R. A. 
clubs in regard to the selection of open dates, and with 
the Boston Y. C. and the Hull-Massachusetts Y. C. in 


cur 
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regard to the selection of club events. The result is that 
racing throughout the bay will be, as nearly as possible, 
in perfect harmony. The benefit the sport will receive 
from such action is well known to every yachtsman who 
has been puzzled about where to race on days when two 
or more clubs have given races at the same time. A 
meeting was held at the B. A. A. on Thursday, March 
24, at which the following representatives were present: 
Boston Y. C., Walter Burgess; Corinthian Y. C., D. H. 
Follett and Geo. W. Mansfield; Eastern Y. C., Henry. O. 
Howard; Hull-Massachusetts Y. C., J. T. Humphrey; 
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Yacht Racing Association of Massachusetts, Louis M. 
Clark. Geo. W. Mansfield was chosen chairman of the 
meeting and J. T. Humphrey secretary, and then the 
representatives proceeded to harmonize yacht racing with 
very good results. 

The feature of the Corinthian Y. C. and the Eastern 
Y. C. not only consulting with representatives of Y. R. A. 
clubs so that dates might not conflict, but also conceding 
certain dates in the interest of those clubs, is one that 
has not been noted before. Neither of these clubs are 
members of the Y. R. A., nor have they been in favor of 
such an organization. Throughout the winter there Was a 
movement on foot to confine the racing in the restricted 
classes to’ the waters of Marblehead, and the fact that 
two of the Y. R. A. clubs are now asked to change their 
dates by the Eastern Y, C., might be taken by some as 
an indication that such a movement is taking definite 
form; but4f conditions are viewed in a fair light, it will 
be seen that these clubs, one of which has adopted the 
classes which the Y. R. A. has worked hard to establish, 
have not only recognized the value of the classes, but at 
this time are recognizing the Association itself. 

This year the Eastern Y. C. proposes to make the 
special feature of giving open races for 18ft. knockabouts, 
21-footers and 25-footers, a feature that is indeed un- 
usual, as this club does not enroll yachts of less than 
30ft. waterline. It has asked the Mosquito Fleet Y. C. 
to change the date of its open race, which was scheduled 
for July 5, and also wants to give an open race on 
July 4. This request is made so that two days of open 
racing may be had at Marblehead. The Corinthian Y. C. 
proposes to give an open race on the morning of July 4. 
That these clubs are not asking anything that would not 
be equitable can be plainly seen from the fact that they 
have given up dates, which they scheduled early in the 
season, in the interest of Y. R. A. clubs, and that there 
might be a good attendance at all open races. The 
Corinthian Y. C. has giyen up its race scheduled for May 
30, so that the opening Y. R. A. race of the South Boston 

. C. at City Point might not be interfered with. This 
club has also given up June 17, and the Eastern Y. C. has 
given up the same day in the interest of the Hull-Massa- 
chusetts Y. C. It is perfectly plain that, if no arrange- 
ment had made, races would have been scheduled 
on these days at Marblehead, and also on every Saturday. 
which is the day taken by most of the Y. R. A. clubs for 
their open races. Both of these clubs have arranged 
their dates so that the Saturday open races already 
scheduled will not be interfered with. There was no 
inducement for them to give up their dates except to 
benefit yacht racing by creating harmony. . And when 
they have so willingly conceded days to the Y. R. A. 
clubs, on which they might have held opposition races, it 
is only fair that the Y. R. A. clubs should make the 
same endeavor. The request of these clubs is consistent; 
it is far from being a-demonstration of ‘ i 
races in Marblehead, and the attitude taken by them is 
most sportsmanlike in every particular. : 

The Eastern.Y. C. has asked for July 5 and Sept. 6— 
days that have already been scheduled i by the 
Mosquito Fleet Y. C. and the Quincy Y. C. is 
every prospect that when the season opens there will be 
no conflict on these days, and that the open race of every 


club in the bay will be sailed without race 
ing held. This is'a situation which, if continued, will 
be greatest boon and 





















































































































































METEOR——THE GERMAN EMPEROR’S NEW SCHOONER. 
Photo by James Burton, New York City. 


the sport has ever received in Massachusetts Bay. At 
the meeting of representatives the following schedule was 
made up by the four clubs named, with regard for the 
dates already taken by Y. R. A. clubs, in which the cor- 
rection of the date of the Cheney cup races of the Bos- 
ton Y. C. will be noted, it having been given incorrectly 
last week: 

May 31, Saturday—Hull-Massachusetts, club, Hull. 

June 7, Saturday—Boston Cheney cups, City Point. 

June 14, Saturday—Hull-Massachusetts, club, Hull. 

June 14, 15, 16 and 17, Saturday, Sunday, Monday and 
Tuesday—Boston, cruise, City_ Point, Marblehead, 
Gloucester and Hull. 

une 17, Tuesday—Hull-Massachusetts, Y. R. A. open, 
off Point Allerton. 

June 21, Saturday—Corinthian, 
Marblehead. 

es 23, Monday—Eastern, open, Marblehead. 

uly 4, Friday, 7 M.—Corinthian, open, Marblehead. 

July 4, Friday, P. M.—Eastern, open, Marblehead. 

July 5, Saturday—Eastern, open, Marblehead. 

July 12, Saturday—Hull-Massachusetts, club, Hull. 

July 19, Saturday—Corinthian, club championship, 
Marblehead. ' 

July 24, 25 and 26, Thursday, Friday and Saturday— 
Hull-Massachusetts, mid-summer series of Y. R. A. open 
races. 

July 26, Saturday—Corinthian, 
Marblehead. 

July 28 and 29, Monday and Tuesday—Boston, Y. R. 
A. open, Marblehead. 

“July 30, 31 and Aug. 1, Wednesday, Thursday and Fri- 
day—Corinthian, mid-summer series, Marblehead. 

Aug. 2, Saturday—Corinthian, open, Marblehead. 

Aug. 16, Saturday—Hull-Massachusetts, club, Hull. 
Corinthian, club championship, Marblehead. 

Aug. 23, Saturday—Hull-Massachusetts, club, Hull. 
Corinthian, club championship, Marblehead. 

Aug. 30, 31 and Sept. 1, Saturday, Sunday and Mon- 
day—Corinthian, annual cruise. 

t. 5, Friday—Eastern, open, Marblehead. 

Sept. 6, Saturday, A. M.—Corinthian, club champion- 
ship, Marblehead. 

. 6, Saturday, P. M.—Eastern, open, Marblehead. 

Sept. 8, Monday—Eastern, open, Marblehead. 

Work on all three of’ the Seawanhaka boats is pro- 
ressing smoothly. All are in the planking stage, the 
Crownmnshield boat being nearest completion. They will 
be in the water early, and it is likely that there will 
be several impromptu scraps before they go to Bridgeport. 

Burgess has an order for a boat to compete in the 
Quincy cup races, but he will not state what side she is 
for. As was expected, another syndicate has been heard 
from for the defense of the cup, but there has been some 
talk to the effect that the Manchester Y. C. would not 
allow the boat owned by this syndicate to defend the cup. 
It is expected, however, that this matter will be arranged 
satisfactorily this week. ; 

Work is being rushed on all of the boats now under 
construction at Lawley’s, and launchings will soon be in 
order. Many of the large steam yachts are fitting out in 
the basin, under their winter covers. Designer Gardner 
was at the west shop last week looking over the new 
bronze 60-rater Weetamoe. He stated that it was the 
finest job of bronze plating that has ever been done in 
this country, and the appearance of the boat certainly 
justifies the remark. Mr. H. F. Lippitt also visited the 
yard recently, arid was much pleased with the boat. 

Crowninshield reports the following sales: 18ft. knock- 
about Suzanne, owned by Quincy Bent, to Norman Gree- 
ley; 25-footer Chewink, owned by F. G. Macomber, Jr.. 
to W. E. Scull; 25-footer Flirt. owned Fabyan and 

McKee, to Mr. Bond, of Philadelphia; 21ft. knockabout 
Theresa, owned by E. L. Davis, to Mrs. Powell, of New- 
port; steam yacht we to T. Slocum; raceabout Pom- 

ia, owned by R. C. Robbins, to J. Rogers Maxwell, of 

ew York; new raceabout of Crowninshield’s design built 


club championship, 


club championship, 


by Rice Bros., to. R. C. Robbins; raceabout Tunipoo, 
owned by J. L. Bremer, to Chas. Cooley, of the Hull- 


Massachusetts Y. C.; knockabout ed E. 
ieee hae lene hoe 
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Meteor Leaves for Southampton. 


Tue German Emperor’s schooner, Meteor, left her 
ancherage off Tompkinsville, S. I., just after*1 o’clock 
on Tuesday, April 1, bound for Southampton, England. 
She will be accompanied by the Hamburg-American 
steamer Scotia. 

It was found after the vessel had been surveyed that 
her seaworthy qualities had not been impaired by her 
accident at the builder’s yard on the day of her trial 
trip, so it was decided to sail at once and have the dam- 
age repaired on the other side while her interior fittings 
were being put in place in order to save time. 

The picture of the schooner that appears in this issue 
was taken on the day of her trial trip. 


Yacht Club Notes. 


At a meeting of the Ocean Y. C., held a short time 
ago, the following officers were elected: Com., Herman 
Siemer ; Vice-Com., Frederick Rierson; Rear-Com., Alex- 
ander Fendt; Fin. Sec’y, John H. Schron; Cor. Sec’y, 
Jacob Ward; Treas., Otto E. Schroeder; Meas., William 
Anderson. Trustees, George Stapleton, one year; Thomas 
McKnight, two years, and Louis Barker, three years. 


RRe 


An effort is being made to establish a yacht club at 
Greenwood Lake, N. J. All yachtsmen living in that 
vicinity who are interested in the project are requested 
to communicate with Mr. L. J. Hayden, Custom House, 
New York city, who has the matter in charge. 


RRe 


Yachtsmen living along the Mississippi between St. 
Louis and St. Paul, have banded together and organized 
a club to be known as the Mississippi Valley Y. C. The 
club was incorporated a few days ago. 


RRR 


The third general meeting of the Seawanhaka Cor- 
inthian Y. C. was held at Delmonico’s, New York city, 
on Tuesday evening, April 1. Com. James presided. With 
the exception of the clause relating to centerboards, the 
racing rules as adopted by the Y. R. A. of Long Island 
Sound were passed. Messrs. Crane, Whitman, Stewart 
and De Forest, who have served on a committee to con- 
fer with the New York and Eastern yacht clubs in re- 
gard to uniformity on uniforms, dress and signals, re- 
ported progress. Among the most important amend- 
ments was the exception of all life, honorary, navy, 
absent and associate members from the 500 limit. The 
fourth regular meeting will be held this year 
on April 29, instead of May 12. Ten members have al- 
ready agreed to build in the new 15ft. one-design class, 
should a suitable design be submitted in the competition. 


a ‘ 


At the eighth annual meeting of the Huguenot Y. C., 
which was held at the Arena, New York city, a short 
time ago, the following officers were elected: Com., A. 
P. Thayer; Vice-Com., Geo, C. Allen; Rear-Com., Jos. 
P. Donovan; Sec’y, H. H. Van Rensselaer; Treas., 
L. C. Ketchum; Trustees to serve two years, Wm. B. 
Greeley and Rev. John Tatlock. 





The Indian Harbor Y. C. has established a one-design 
class. The race committee of the club has distributed a 
circular to members of the club in order to bring the 
class to their notice. The boats are to be known as the 
Indian Harbor sailabotits. They are 18ft. over all, raft. 
3in. waterline, 6ft. gin. beam, and draw 8in. with board 
hoisted and 3ft. 6in. with board down. The boats have 
roomy open cockpits, and carry 230 sq. ft. of sail in the 
mainsail and jib. They are built in cine, Wis., and 
cost $236, delivered at Greenwich, Conn. 


Messrs. Tams, Lemoine & Crane have chartered the 
steam yacht Felicia, owned by Mr. E. W. Bliss, to Mr. 
Ogden Mills, 
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Yachting Fixtures, 1902. — 


Secretaries and members of race committees will confer.a favor 


by sending notice of errors or omissions in the following list and 


iso changes which may be made in the future. 





’ “ MAY. 

17. Huguenot, Y. R. A. of L. I. S., open, New Rochelle, Long 
fsland Sound. 

24. New Rochelle, Y. R. A. of L. I. S., open, New Rochelle, Long 
Island_ Sound. ; 3 

30. Harlem, Y. R. A. of L. I. S., open, City Island, L. I. Sound. 

30. Columbia, club regatta, Chicago, Lake Michigan. 

30. South Boston, M. Y. R., open and tender race, City Point, 
Boston Harbor. 

30. Seawanhaka Corinthian, club races, Oyster Bay, L. I. Sound. 

31. Seawanhaka Corinthian, Y. R. A. of L. <. open, races, 


Oyster Bay, Long Island Sound, 
31. Wollaston, club race, Quincy Bay, Boston Harbor. 


JUNE. 


7 of Gravesend Bay, Sea Gate, N. Y. Bay. 
7. Knickerbocker, Y. R. A. of L. I. S., open, College Point, 
Long Island Sound. 
7. Seawanhaka Corinthian, club, Oyster Bay, Long Island Sound. 
14. Seawanhaka Corinthian, club race for Centre Island Cup, 
Oyster Bay, 
14. New Rochelle, 
Long Island Sound. 
14. Beverly, club, Monument Beach, Buzzard’s Bay. 
14. Hull-Massachusetts, club, Hull, Boston Harbor. 
14. Columbia, race to Michigan City, Lake Michigan. 
14. Boston, cruise, racing run, Boston to Marblehead, Mass. Bay. 
. Boston, cruise, racing run, Marblehead to Gloucester, Massa- 
chusetts Bay, 
Boston, cruise, racing run, Gloucester to Marblehead, Mass- 
achusetts Bay. 
. Boston, cruise, racing run, Marblehead to Hull, Mass. Bay. 
17. Hull-Massachusetts, Y. R. A., open, Hull, Boston Harbor. 
li. Beverly, open, sweepstake, Monument Beach, Buzzard’s Bay. 
17. Corinthian, club championship, Marblehead, Mass. ce 
21. Norwalk, Y. R. A. of L. I, S., open, South Norwalk, Long 
Island Sound. 
21. Seawanhaka Corinthian, club race for Centre Island cup, 
Oyster Bay, Long Island Sound. 
21. Brooklyn, Y. R. A. of Gravesend Bay, Sea Gate, N. Y. Bay. 
22. Wollaston, club, Quincy Bay, Boston Harbor. ' 
26-28. Seawanhaka Corinthian, Y. R, A. of L. I. S., Oyster Bay, 
Long Island Sound. 
. Beverly, club, Monument Beach, Buzzard’s Bay. 
. New York C, C., Y. R. A. of Gravesend Bay, Sea Gate, New 
York Bay. 
. Boston, Y. BR. A., open, City point, Boston Harbor. 
. Hull-Massachusetts, club, Hull, Boston Harbor. 
. Wollaston, Y. R. A., open, Quincy Bay, Boston Harbor. 
South Boston, club handicap, City Point, Boston Harbor. 
. Bridgeport, Trial races for selection of representative for Sea- 
wanhaka cup contest, Bridgeport, Long Island Sound, 


JULY. 


1-3. Bridgeport, trial races for selection of representative for 
Seawanhaka cup contest, Bridgeport, Long Island Sound. 
. City of Boston, R., open, City Point, Boston Harbor. 
Beverly, open sweepstakes, Monument Beach, Buzzard’s Bay. 
. Hartford, Y. R. A. of L, I. S., open, Saybrook, L. I. Sound. 
. Seanwanhaka, Corinthian, club, Oyster Bay, L. I. Sound. 
. Corinthian, club championship, Marblehead, Mass. Bay. 
. Columbia, annual open regatta, Chicago, Lake Michigan. 
Milwaukee, club regatta, Milwaukee, Lake Michigan. 
Mosquito Fleet, M. Y. R. A., open, City Point, Boston Harbor. 
. Seawanhaka Corinthian, club race for Centre Island Cup, 
Oyster Bay, Long Island Sound. 
. Beverly, first Corinthian, Mon. Beach, Buzzard’s Bay. 
. Riverside, Y. R. A. of L. I. S., open, Riverside, L. I. Sound. 
5. Hull-Massachusetts,, club, Hull, Boston Harbor, 
10-12. Indian Harbor, ¥. R.“A. of L. I. S., open, Greenwich, Long 
Island Sound. 
12. Hull-Massachusetts, club, Hull, Boston Harbor. 
12. Corinthian, club Semen, Marblehead, Mass. Bay. 
12. Beverly, second Corinthian, Mon. Beach, Buzzard’s te. 
12. Seawanhaka Corinthian, club, Oyster Bay, Long Island Sound. 
12. Marine and Field, Y, R. A. of Geasesind Bay, Sea Gate, New 
York Bay. 
12. Squantum, M. Y. R. A., open, Quincy Bay, Boston Harbor. 
12. South Boston, club handicap, City Point, Boston Harbor. 
19. Seawanhaka Corinthian, club race for Centre Island cup, Oyster 
Bay, Long Island Sound. 
19. South Boston, club handicap, 
19. Stamford Corinthian, Y. R. 
Long Island Sound. 
19. Corinthian, commodore’s cup, Marblehead, Mass. Bay. 
19. Beverly, club, Monument Beach, Buzzard’s Bay. 
21-26. Interlake Y. A., an. regatta, Put-in-Bay, Toledo, Lake Erie. 
24-26. Hull-Massachusetts, midsummer series, Y. R. / open, 
Hull, Boston Harbor. 
26. Beverly, third Cor., Mon. Beach, Buzzard’s Bay. 
Beverly, third Corinthian, Monument Beach, Buzzard’s Bay. 
Mosquito Fleet, club, City Point, Boston Harbor. 
. Atlantic, Y. R. A. of Gravesend Bay, Sea Gate, New York Bay. 
Corinthian, club championship, Marblehead, Mass. Bay. 
Seawanhaka Corinthian, club race for Centre Island cup, Oyster 
Bay, Long Island Sound. 
Norwalk, Y. R. A. of L. I. S., open, So. Norwalk, L, I. Sound 
Hartford, Y. R. A. of L. I. S., “Ba Saybrook, L. I, Sound. 


. Atlantic, Y. R. A. 


Long Island Sound, 
nes R A. of L. I. S., open, New Rochelle, 


weeteyehs 
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now 


City Point, Boston Harbor. 
A, of L. I. S., open, Stamford, 


Wollaston, M. Y. R. A., open, Quincy Bay, Boston Harbor. 
8-29. Y. R. A., open, Marblehead, Massachusetts Bay. 

-31. Corinthian, Midsummer Invitation series, Marblehead, Mas- 
sachusetts Bay, 
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AUGUST. 


. Corinthian, Midsummer Invitation series, Marblehead, Massa- 
chusetts Bay. 
. Corinthian, annual, open, Marblehead, Massachusetts Bay. 
. Columbia, race to Macatawa Bay, Lake Michigan. 
. Manhassett, Y. R. A. of L. 1. S., open, Port Washington, 
Long Island Sound, 
. Seawanhaka Corinthian, club, Oyster Bay, Long Island Sound. 
Brooklyn, Y. R. A. of Gravesend Bay, Sea Gate, N. Y. Bay. 
4:6. Manchester, M. Y. R. A., open, West Manchester, Mass. Bay. 
7. East Gloucester, M. Y. R. A., open, Gloucester, Mass, Bay. 
7-9. Seawanhaka cup races, Dorval, Lake St. Louis, Canada, be- 
tween representatives of Royal St. Lawrence Y. C, and 
Bridgeport Y. C. 
7-9. Macatawa Bay, Lake Michigan, Y. A, open races. 
8-9. Annisquam, M. Y. R. A., open, Annisquam, Mass, Bay. 
9. Beverly-Van Rensselaer cup race, Marvin, Buzzard’s Bay. 
. Klempstead, Y. R. A, of L. I. S., open, Glen Cove, L. I. Sound. 
. Northport, Y. R. A. of L, I. S., open, Northport, L. I. Sound. 
Seawanhaka Corinthian, club race for Centre Island cup, Oyster 
Bay, Long Island Sound. 
South Boston, sailing tender race, City Point, Boston Harbor. 
. Wollaston, club, Quincy Bay, Boston Harbor. 
11-12. Misery Island, M. Y. R. A., open, Salem Bay, Mass. Bay. 
16. Horseshoe Harbor, Y. R. A. of L. I, 
Long Island Sound. 
16. Huntington, Y.R.A. of L. I. S., open, Huntington, L. I. Sound. 
16. Hartford, Y. R. A. of L. I. S., open, Saybrook, L. I. Sound. 
16. Hull-Massachusetts, club, Hull, Boston Harbor. 
16. Seawanhaka Corinthian, club, race for Centre Island cup, 
Oyster Bay, Long Island Sound. 
16. Beverly, fourth Corinthian, Monument Beach, Buzzard’s Bay. 
16. Corinthian, club championship, Marblehead, Mass. Bay. 
21. Plymouth, M. Y. R. A., open, Plymouth, Massachusetts Bay. 
. Kingston, M. Y. R. A., open, Kingston, Mass. Bay. 
. Bridgeport, Y. R. A. of L. 1.’S., open, Bridgeport, L. I. Sound. 
Huguenot, Y. R. A. of L. I. S., open, New Rochelle, Long 
sland Sound. 
. Corinthian, club championship, Marblehead, Mass, Bay. 
. Beverly, fifth Corinthian, Monument Beach, Buzzard’s Bay. 
. Wollaston, club, Quincy Bay, Boston Harbor. 
. Seawanhaka Corinthian, club, Oyster Bay, Long Island Sound, 
South Bostea, club handicap, City Point, Boston Harbor. 
M. Y. R. A., om, Duxbury, Mass. Bay. 
23. Marine and Field, Y. R. A. of Gravesend Bay, Sea Gate, 
New York Bay. 
24. Mosquito Fleet, club, City Point, Boston Harbor. 
25-26. Wellfleet, M. Y. R. A., open, Wellfleet, Massachusetts Bay. 


— 
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S., open, Larchmont, 


27-29. Cape , M. Y, R. A., open, Provincetown, Mass. Bay. 
90. Beverly, sixth Corinthian, Monument Beach, Buzzard’s Bay. 
20. Columbia, race to Waukegan, Lake Michigan, 
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90. Hull-Massachusetts, cin, Hull, Boston Harbor. 
. . » 2 


90, Indian Harbor, Y . 1 S., open, Greetiwich, Long 


SEPTEMBER. . 


1. Sachem’s Head,’ Y, R. A, of L. I. S.,open, Guilford, L. I. Sound. 
1. Norwalk, Y. R. A. ‘of L. I. 'S., open, So. Norwalk, L. I. Sound: 
1. Lynn, M. Y. R. A., open, Nahant, Massachusetts Bay. 
1. Beverly, open, Monument Beach, Bozzard’s Bay. ‘ 
4-6. Seawanhaka Corinthian, Y. R. A. of. L. I. S. open, Oyster 
Bay, Long Island Sound. 

. Boston, club, City Point, Boston Harbor. 
Hull-Massachusetts, club, Hull, Boston Harbor. 
Beverly, open, Mattapoisett, Buzzard’s Bay, 
. Wollaston, club, Quincy Bay, Boston Harbor. 

uincy, M. Y. R. A., open, Quincy, Boston Harbor. 

th Boston, sailing tender race, City Point, Boston Harbor. 
New. York C. C., Y. R. ‘A. of Gravesend Bay, Sea Gate, New 
York Bay, 
. Beverly, seventh Corinthian, Monument Beach, Buzzard’s Bay. 
. Manhasset, Y. R. A. of L. I. S., open; Port Washington, Long 
Island Sound. 
. New York C. C., Y. R. A. of Gravesend Bay, Sea Gate, New 
York Bay. 

Seawanhaka Corinthian, club, Oyster Bay, Long Island Sound. 
Riverside, Y. R. A. of L. I. S., open, Riverside, L. I. Sound. 


YACHTING NEWS NOTES. 


Messrs. Swasey, Raymond & Page, of Boston, have 
finished the plans of a steel steam yacht for Mr. W. H. 
Ames, also of Boston. The vessel is 121ft. long on the 
waterline, and will have a triple expansion engine of 
850 horse-power. She will have a speed of 18 knots. 


nue 


The steam yacht building for Mr. F. M. Smith from 
Mr. Henry J. Gielow’s désigns at the yard of the John 
N. Robbins Co., Erie Basin, is well along. The frames 
were set up last week. 

nue 


Mr. Abram Baudoine, of New York, has chartered. the 
steam yacht Buccaneer, owned by Mr. Frank T. Morrill, 
through the agency of Messrs. Colvin & Bickermann. 


RRR 


Mr. William H. Hand, Jr., New Bedford, Mass., has 
gotten out plans of a racing sloop to be built for Mr, 
F. P. Sands. She is 25ft. waterline, 41ft. roin. over all, 
1oft. 6in. breadth, and sft. draft. 


Up to last week the steam yacht Orizaba, now build- 
ing at the yard of Lewis Nixon at Elizabethport, N. J., 
was the prospective property of Henry Clay Pierce, who 
summers at Manchester, and is a member of the Man- 
chester Y, C., but all this is now changed, and when the 
yacht is launched she will be the property of A. C. Bur- 
rage, a well-known speculator, identified with Amal- 
gamated copper and other companies. 

The Orizaba, which is named after the Mexican vol- 
cano, sometimes called Citlaltepetl, is 260ft. on the water- 
line, and when finished will be one of the finest steam 
yachts in American -waters. She was designed by 
Gardner & Cox, of New York. She is to be equipped 
with twy four-cylinder triple expansion engines, 16, 25, 
28% and 28% inches in diameter, with a 24-inch stroke. 
She will have twe Scotch boilers and a donkey. 

According to the story the yacht was designed to be 
several feet shorter than her present waterline measure- 
ment. The plans were changed and the work of con- 
struction on the yacht begun. When she was partly fin- 
ished, Mr. Pierce discovered that she was still too small 
for his needs, and then arose very perplexing difficulties. 

At this time, it is said, Mr. Burrage came into the 
field. He liked the plans of the Orizaba, arfd he wanted 
a boat larger than the Wanderer, which he now has thder 
charter, so he agreed to take her. He has stipulated that 
her construction and interior fittings shall be the most 
elaborate that can be procured in America. 

Mr. Burrage is now at his estate in Redlands, Cal., 
but he is, nevertheless, the owner of the Orizaba. Capt. 
George Studley, who has been in command of the steam 
yacht Viola since she was built, will be master of the 
Orizaba. A better or more careful man could not have 
been obtained. Capt. Studley is now living at Quincy 
Point, where the Viola is in winter quarters, but it is ex- 
pected that he will soon leave for Elizabethport.—Boston 


Globe. 
Rauer 


Mr. eth Low, who recently purchased the steam yacht 
Willada, has changed the vessel’s name to Surprise. 


RRR 


The auxiliary schooner building at the yard of the 
Harlan & Hollingsworth Co., Wilmington, Del., from 
designs made by Messrs. Tams, Lemoine & Crane, is 
for Mr. H. W. Putnam. The yacht will be named 
Ariadne. She was designed for off-shore cruising. Her 
dimensions are: 110ft. waterline, 140ft. over all, 28ft. 
breadth, and 14{t. draft. It is estimated that her engines 
will drive her at a speed of eight knots. 
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Grapshocting. 
Saige 


If you want your shoot to be announced here send a 
notice like the following: 





Fixtures. 


April 10.—Marietta, O.—One-day target tournament of the Co- 
lumbian Gun Club. Chas. Bailey, Sec’y. a 

April 12.—Ossining, N. Y.—Cup shoot of the Ossining Gun Club. 
C, G, Blandford, Capt. . 

April 15-17.—Asheville, N, C.—Terget tournament given by Col. 

. McKissick. : : 

April 15-17.—St. Joseph, Mo.—Missouri State Amateur Shooting 
Association’s annual tournament. F. B. Cunningham, Sec’y. - 

April 16-18.—Peru, Ind.—Peru Gun Club’s sixth annual amateur 
tournament; two days at targets for amateurs; one day at live 
birds open to all, Frank Dunbar, Sec’y. | 

April 16-18.—Peru, Ind.—Sixth annual spring tournament of the 
Peru Gun Club. Two days of targets, amateurs only; one day of 
live birds, 0; to all. Frank Dunbar, Sec’y, 5 

April 19. Haverhill, Mass.—Patriots’ Day shoot of the Haverhill 

b 


Club, 
Xpril 22.—Olean, N. Y.—Third annual tournament of the Olean 
Gun Club. B. D. Nobles; Sec’y. 


April 22-25.—Omaha, Neb.—Nebraska State shoot. H. S. Mc- 
Donald, Sec’y.. . er 
April 26.—Ossining, N. Y.—Cup shoot of the Ossining Gun 


Club. C. G. Blandford, 


s, 
y- 
May 1-2.—Central City, Ia.—W: Gun Club target tournament; 
average. P. Ward, Mgr. 
‘ —Interstate as L, 1.—Interstate Association’s Grand 
saenee Handicap at Targets. Edward Banks, Sec’y; Fimer E. 
aner, Manager . > 

May 6-7,—Natchez, Miss.—Mississippi and Louisiana Trapshoot- 
ers’ gue target tourtilament; $600 added. C. W. Walton, Sec’y. 

May 7-8.—Crawiordsville, Ind.—Tareet tournament of the Craw- 
fordsville Gun Club; $400 snes. Mac. Stillwell; Sec’y. 

May 1314—Enid, Oklahoma [erritory.—Oklahoma T 

y, i ’ ~~ 
State Sportsmen’s Association, under the auspices of the Oil City 
Club. F. S. Bates, Cor. Sec’y. by! 
ay 14-16.—Charleston, S. C.— Interstate Association’s tour- 
nament, under the auspices of the Charleston-Palmetto Gun Club. 
Ww, G, eae. Jr., my 

May 15. brooke, P. R—etnde Gun Club’s inanimate 
target tournament. C. H. Foss, Sec’y. 

May 15.—Sherbrooke, P. Q., Can.—Annual tournament of the 
Sherbrooke Gun Club. Targets. C. H. Foss, Sec’y. 

May 20-22.—Ottumwa, Ia.—lowa State Sportsmen's tournament. 

May 20-22.—Elwood, Ind.—Annual tournament of the Zoo Rod 
and Gun Club, of Elwood, Ind, 

May 20-22.—Wheelin . W. Va.—Fifth annual tournament of the 
West Viewale State Sportsmen’s Association; added money and 
prizes. John B, Garden, Sec’y, Wheeling, W. Va. 

May 20-23.—_——_,, —. —.—New Jersey State Sportsmen’s As- 
sociation, 

May 21-22.—Baltimore, Mi pasrtend county shoot for amateurs, 

May 21-23.—Springfield, S. D.—South Dakota State Sportsmen’s 
Association to: 

May 26-31.—Lincoln, Neb.—Grand Interstate tournament; three 
days shooting; three days golf; three days tennis. Ui, C. Young, 


anager. 

May 28-29.—Anamosa, Ia.—The Prison City Gun Club’s two 
are tournament at targets; $100 for high averages. 
Sec’y. 

May 30.—Schenectady, N. Y.—Spring tournament of the Schenec- 
ey Gun Club. E. L. Aiken, Sec’y. 

o ay Ossining, Gouee Tee ion of ae Westchester 

unty Trapshooters e. J. Curry Barlow, "y. 

May 30.—Auburn, Me.—Annual tournament of the Auburn Gun 
Club, L. A. Barker, Sec’y, 

May 30-31.—Altoona, Pa.—Altoona Rod and Gun Club’s tenth 
annual tournament. rge G. Zeth, Sec’y, Altoona, Pa, 

May 30-31.—Union City, Ind.—Spring tournament of the Parent 
Grove Gun Club, O. E, Fouts, Sec’y. 

June 3-5.—Cleveland, O.—Tournament of the Ohio Trapshooters’ 
League, under the auspices of the Cleveland Gun Co. 

June 4-6.—Memphis,, Tenn.—The Interstate Association’s tourna- 
ment, under the auspices of the Memphis Gun Club. 

July. $10.—Pine Bluff, Ark.—Twelfth annual meeting and tour- 
nament of.the Arkansas State ‘Sportsmen’s Association. Targets. 
Added money $300. Rose system. Paul R. Litzke, Sec’y. 

June 9-13.—Rochester, N. Y.—Forty-fourth annual tournament of 
the New York State Association for the Protection of Fish and 


’ 


Game. 
—_ 10-11.—Sioux City, Ia.—Eighth annual amateur tournament 
of the Soo Gun Club. . F. Duncan, Sec’y. 

June 10-11.—Muncie, Ind.—Indiana Trapshooters’ League’s annual 
tournament. 

June 12-15.—Denver, Colo.—Grand Western Bluerock Handicap 
tournament. Frank H. Mayer, Tournament Manager, 


DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


Mr. C. F. Lambert, of Lynn, Mass., writes us as follows: 
“Should the Haverhill, Mass., Gun Club be favored with fair 
weather on the 19th, all present indications point to a large at- 
tendance to their Patriots’ Day shoot. They have installed a set 
of Sergeant system traps, which in addition to their regular set 
of five traps, will keep the shooters busy. Handicapping for the 
prize events will be based not qn what a shooter has done in past 
shoots, but what he is doing on that day, the events previous to 
the prize events furnishing a fair estimate. The club will give 
either an order for the prizes or their equivalent in cash to win- 
ners of same, as such may elect.” 


There was a rumor prevalent in New York a few weeks ago 
that the Chamberlin Cartridge and Target Company, of eve- 
land, O., was the financial power behind the anti-pigeon shooting 
legislation in New York and New Jersey, the implication being 
that it was to that company’s interest to stop pigeon shooting on 
the ground it would advance target shooting. At Kansas City 
Mr. Paul North indignantly refuted the rumor. He maintained 
that pigeon shooting helped target shooting, and vice versa. It is 
of the class of silly rumors which now and then spring up from 
sources which are unknown, 





The Peru Gun Club’s sixth annual spring tournament will be 
held at Peru, Ind., April 16, 17 and 18. The target events, which 
will occupy two days, will be open to amateurs only. There are to 
be twelve events on each day, of from 10 to 20 targets each, revised 
Interstate Association rules to govern. Five dollars each will be 
paid to the two high guns, and the two low guns shooting through 
the entire programme. The third day will be given over to live- 
bird events, open to all, Six regular events and such others as ‘may 
be arranged will be shot, all. handicaps, from 26 to 32yds. Mr. 
Frank Dunbar is secretary. 

¥ 


“The Indians” held a special meeting in the Midland Hotel, 
Kansas City, on Tuesday morning of last week. There was a large 
attendance of the tribe, nearly all being present. Battle Creek, 
Mich., was fixed upon for the next Indian shoot. The date will 
probably be in August or September. Battle Creek offered $500 
added money. It was carried that a medal of fine gold be presented 
by the tribe to the members of the American team of trapshooters 
whi+h went abroad last summer, and to Capt. A. W. Money, F. S 
Harrison and Emil Werk, who acted as judges and referees. 


ro 

Mr. N. V. Gerrish, secretary of the newly organized Cadillac, 
Mich., Gun Club, writes as follows: “On March 18 the Cadillac 
Gun Club was organized with forty members, and proceeded at 
once to the preparation of grounds and a club house. In about 
two weeks we shall have everything completed and ready for our 
weekly shoots. We have many enthusiastic members, and expect 
to have some good times.” 


Rr 
Mr. O. N. Ford, of Central City, Ia., under date of — 4, 
writes us as follows: “The shooting tournament of the apse 


Gun Club will be held at Central City, Ia., at clay targets, $40 
for high average, May 1 and .2. The Prison City Gun Club, of 
Anamosa, la., will give a two days’ tournament at clay targets 
May 28 and 29, $100 for high averages. H. Beem is the secretary.” 
2 ¥ 

Elsewhere in our columns this week we present a cut of the 
Grand American Handicap trophy, a silver cup, on which each of 
those who will contest at Kansas City, March 31 to April 5, pape 
to inscribe his name, It bears the following legend: “Pre- 
sented by Interstate Association to Winner of the Tenth Annual 
Grand American Handicap at Live Birds, 1902.” 


Mr. John Parker, of Detroit, a popular representative of the 
Peters Cartridge Company, has a busier season in prospect. He 
will manage the New York State shoot in June; the Pennsyl- 
vania State shoot; the Elwood, Inda shoot, and the Michigan 
State shoot in May; the Edgewater, O., shoot in June, and some 
others ih prospect, e 


Owing to the death of Mr. Jas. Whitfield, Kansas City, on Mon- 
day morning of this week, the Cast Iron medal contest, fixed 
to take place on Monday of this week between Messrs. Elliott 
and Crosby, was postponed. It will take place at Omaha, at the 
Nebraska State tournament: 


Dr. C. E. Cook, the secretary, writes us as follows: “Announce 
through your columns the fifth annual Midsummer tournament at 
targets of New Landon Gun Club, at New London, Ia., June 38, 
$10 average money. A gold medal to one making longest run 
of consecutive breaks.” 


Mr. Seymour G. Smith died at his home in Plainfield, N. J., 
on April 5. Mr. Smith was prominent in s' circles in nos 
Jersey, and was president of the Middlesex Gun Club, of Dunellen, 
J., which was the first club to run open trapshooting tourna- 
ments in the East. 
\ - 
The Sherbrooke Gun Club announces a tournament to be held 
at Sherbrooke, Que., Can., on May 15, at which there will be 
twelve target events, distance handicaps from 16 to 


system to divide purses. Mr. C. H. Foss is secretary. : 


The third and deciding ten-man team race between the Carlstadt 
and Fairview gun clubs, of New Jersey, took place on the grounds 
of the Carlstadt Club en Saturday of last week. Fairview won 
by a score of 133 to 108. 

ee 


The match between teams of eight men from the Ossining Gun 
Club and the Schenectady Gun Club will take place at Ossining, 
N. Y., on Saturday, April 19. The prizes will be a gold, a silver, 
and a bronze medal. 

e 


A few days before the recent G. A, H., Messrs. Hood Waters 
and Harold Money shot a 50-target race at Kansas City, the former 
winning by a score of 47 to 42. 


Bernarp Warers. 





New York State Shoot. 


As heretofore stated, this sheot will be held on the grounds of 
the Rochester Rod and Gun Club, where there is plenty of room, 
beautiful scenery and one of the finest club houses in the country, 
The official programme will soon be ready for distribution and 
mailed to all gun clubs and individuals upon application; in fact, 
the management will be glad to hear from all that would like one. 

American Association rules will govern the contests where they 
do not -conflict with special rules of the club, and the use of 
the magautrap. 

Paid sepousentatines and professional experts will be entirely 
welcome, but will not be permitted to participate in the merchan- 
dise event; they may, however, compete in all other events, but 
can only share in first and second moneys. : 

As is customary, prizes will be given to those making thé highest 
averages. 

Monday, June 9, will be given up to practice and sweepstake 
shooting, while the main events will commence Tuesday morning. 

There will be two State events each day, in which guaranteed 
purses will be offered. On Wednesday morning the merchandise 
event, in which there are a large number of valuable: prizes, will 
commence. In figuring averages, this event will not be included. 

On Thursday there will be a four-man team match, the first 
prize being a $100 Parker hammerless gun, with cash prizes for 
second and third places. Entrance, $10 per team, targets extra. 

On Friday the Dean Richmond trophy event will take place, 
three-man teams, 50 targets per man; ties to be shot off at 25 
targets each man. Entrance, $10 per team, birds extra; three 
moneys, 50, 30 and 20 per cent. 

All main events will be at 25 targets, and all targets will be 
thrown at 2 cents each. 

The tournament will be under the management of Mr. John 
Parker, of Detroit, whose reputation in such matters is sufficient 
assurance that aes will be conducted in a sportsmanlike 
manner. Some of the best squad hustlers in the State have been 
engaged, with a view to keeping the shoot moving from start to 

nish, 

Sweepstakes will be an interesting feature between State events; 
all may compete, but manufacturers’ agents and professional 
experts can participate only in first and second moneys. Head- 
quarters and hotel rates will be given in official programme. Re- 
duced rates on all trunk lines running into Rochester will be 
obtained. Ammunition shipped prepaid, care McCord, Gibson & 
Stewart, 85 Main street East, will be delivered on the grounds 
free of charge. . 

Do not forget the dates, June 9 to 13, both inclusive, 2 

AD. 





Ossining Gun Club, 


Osstninc, N. Y., April 5.—The following scores were made at 
the regular weekly shoot of the Ossining Gun Club to-day. The 
targets were thrown at top speed, so the showing in the 25-target 
tryout race was aii that could be expected. Foley broke 23, which 
was good work. The next high man was Blandford with 21. 

The eight-man team race with the Schenectady Gun Club comes 
off on the 19th inst. The prizes will be a gold and silver and a 
bronze medal, beside the sweepstakes. 

Next Saturday there will be a club shoot for a silver cup, 25 
bluerocks, handicap, misses as breaks. All shooters are invited 
to shoot at any time with us: 


Events: 12346567 Events 1234567 

Targets: 10 10 10 10 25 5p 5p Targets 10 10 10 10 25 5p 5p 
H Bissing... 8 5 9 516 5 4 J Barlow oo cn 9 O28. 4... 
C Blandford. 7 7 7 921 9 7 A Robr......... «. 2410... 
W Clark..... 78 893M 7 8S S Mellen... ...... S12 
R Kromer, Jr.5 6 4 614 4 2 W Coleman... .. 4 3 619 4 3 
{ Foley...... 4 7 7 823.. FDRG 0 66 Fe orice PR ide 

WV Fisher... ... S vn: ee Me 

c. G. B 





Westmount Gun Club. 


Montreat, Can., April 5.—There was a large attendance at the 
Westmount Gun Club grounds this afternoon to witness the con- 
test for the Robin Hood Powder Company’s international trophy 
between the present holder, Mr. J. K. Kennedy, and R. B. 
Hutcheson, both of this city. Mr. Kennedy won with a score of 
91 to Mr, Hutcheson’s 87. 

This trophy is open to all New England shots, as well as 
Canadians. If some of the down-country shooters would like to try 
for it, they can be accommodated, and with several greenbacks 
behind the trophy. Below are the scores and a few of the sweeps: 


Events: 123 Events: 123 
Targets: 100 15 10 Targets: 100 15 10 
NN ra ae SP c<' RM  Uvpnesepstecnes 4s ll 8 
EURO sos ceséesccs ee ee” eee eae ll 9 
PGE oc vicvicccccsesenve: 05 14 8 Dumont ......... bbedstd Waites 8 
MOEN: occcipeteschocadeciiue ree 13 
GREENER sew coccncenased 99 12.. 6 





ON LONG ISLAND. 


Brooklyn Gun Club, 


Brooklyn, N. Y., April 5.—The first of the series of three shoots 
for a gold watch charm given by the Brooklyn Gun Club was held 
to-day. The conditions are 50 targets, handicap. Barron, with his 
handicap of 15, placed the first win to his credit. The other shoots 
in the series take place on April 12 and 19. Scores: 

Prize shoot, 50 targets, handicap: Barron (15) 52, Welles (3) 48, 
Hooligan (3) 47, Van Sicklen (10) 48, Keller, Jr. (8) 45. Wright (15) 
at, i (8) 44, Apgar (3) 40, Gardiner (4) 39, Ccrruthers 
(15) 39, 










Sweeps: 12 Sweeps: 12 

Targets: ‘ 15 15 Targets: 15.16 
ee, Se D op? MOE Biche Son ditee oScgee be 15 
Keller, Jr. o-s 80 4B Bhttchooels © s05. 0 ccedsscorsed ve 10 
WHOS cccess- cop MEME cURMOOM, 0.00 <Bu'en'odn copes svcn” to 5 
Arrowsmith .. ho WEEE PEER "Whaas noes ccasicossonees” 0% 10 
RE ecer es S00 ME EE SVE 3 Woe vs col ddewedsiwentd ts 10 
GRRIR 6 skin dads boon send euenadé! ns END, Fo éked « cépkdbele ns coo ce 10 


GEO. ovcidevoes chsecktens os 9 





Chesapeake Gun Club. 


Newrort News, Va.—Scores of shoot held Wednesday after- 
noon, April 2: 


Events: 23456 Events: 123456 
Targets: 25 25.2525 2525 Targets: 25 25 25 25 25 25 
T F Stearnes.. 20-22 21 212322 F K imer... 17 M411 ..... 
a oas.-. Bese k Fr iaine comes wy ™.-- ob 
Charles... estacott.. oan 
Bd Somes bceee 1820.18 .. .. .. E S Robinson... B.. .. 2. ..%. 


a 








Avntt t2, 1900.1 
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Grand American Handicap. 
Kansas City, Mo., March 31—April 5. 


Tue tenth Grand American Handicap tournament of the Inter- 
state Association, March $1-April 5, was a record breaker in many 
ways, but chiefly in the number of its entries, it being overwhelm- 
ingly greater in that respect. The total number was 493 in the 
main event, the Grand American Handicap, and of these there 
were 37 forieits. The ne of each day, devoted to events 
other than the G. A. H., was also astonishingly well supported. 

inery was taxed to its utmost capacity from the moment 
that the first gun was fired to that of the last gun. With such 
an infinity of detail the most perfect organization and manage- 
ment were necessary. Without doubt, for the successful ae 
ment of the shoot, unstinted praise is due to Mr. Elmer E. 
Shaner, manager of the association. He arrived on the grounds 
about two. weeks before the tournament began, and was an in- 
valuable assistant in all the preliminary arrangements. There 
was grading to be done, boundaries to be arranged, buildings to 
be built, etc., and while everything was not perfected as con- 
templated; the arrangements were adequate to run the shoot off 
smoothly and promptly. Much praise and admiration were 
bestowed on Mr. Shaner for his skillful management. He was 
heré, there and everywhere, answering three or four questions 
asked all at once; giving instructions wherever needed; ruling 
on this thing and that promptly, patiently and correctly. 

The tournament was truly a representative one in its support. 
Every section of the country was represented, theugh the Middle 
West was most conspicuous in this respect. As to age, there 
were all er from youth to old age. As to skill, there were 
all degrees from that of the man who was an expert to that of the 
man who was a novice. There were a great many good field 
shots who were not good trap shots for the reason that they were 
deficient in the necessary schooling, hence there were many 
phenomenal kills and misses outside the boundary. Many know 
now. who did not know it before, that a dead duck scores as dead 
wherever it is gathered, and that a pigeon, dead out bounds, is 
lost. There is no boundary in one instance, and there is one 
in the other, a circumstance which makes essential difference in 
the results. 

‘It is a fair presumption that the Middle West would always 
= a larger support to the G. A. H. tournament than would the 

st, for the reason that there are many more users of the shot- 
gun in that section. It is not a fair presumption, however, that 
any future G. A .H. tournament of the Middle West will ever 
reach. the same degree of aggnnats as that of the one just held. 
It is safe to say that the G. A. H. represented the full power 
of the country in every way as it concerns trapshooting compe- 
tition. “It had the further attractiveness of great fame and 
novelty. Many entered who were new to competition, yet who 
were not without the most, implicit confidence in_their own 
ability to come out victors of more or less degree. There is no 
doubt whatever that many of the latter now know more of trap- 
shooting competition than they ever did before. Many of the 
latter would not enter again, and it is all the better for themselves 
and for trapshooting that they should not. 

A shoot of such great magnitude has mawy undesirable features. 
It is cumbersome to manage, tiresome to the contestants, and 
dangerous to the sport, the fatter as it concerns ‘the sentiment of 
the public in respect to prohibiting pigeon shooting on the 
ground of cruelty, or that hostility to the sport which is paraded 
as public sentiment. Indeed, at the great tournament last week, 
April 4, there was a delegation of five Chicago ministers in attend- 
ance, sent by a Chicago newspaper to see whether the sport had 
any cruelties and to express their opinions concerning it, and 
whether it should not be stopped by law. They were Rev. Dr. W. 
Edward Fawsett, pastor of St. Bartholomew Episcopal Church; 
Rev. C. C. Kindred, pastor of the Englewood Church of the Dis- 
ciples of Christ; Rev. H. Atwood Percival, pastor of the Mound 
Park Presbyterian Church; Rev. K. Keene Ryan, pastor of the 
Garfield Boulevard Presbyterian Church; and.the Rev. F. C. 
Priest, pastor of the Church of the Redeemer (Universalist). 
- were met by a delegation of Kansas City ministers. None 

e 


of the reverend gentlemen were familiar with the sport, and it 
seemed to impress them unfavorably. They were treated cour- 
But, aside from the fact that the 


teously and with consideration. 
G. A. H. draws hostile sentiment and action to it, its mammoth 
proportions make it cumbersome to manage and tiresome to 
attend. There are very few cities in America which can furnish 
the ‘necessary grounds and trapping equipment necessary to hold 
it; the resources of the country are taxed to get skillful referees, 
ete. It is a very expensive shoot for these reasons. Also, the 
evolution of trapshooting has passed to a higher stage in respect 
to conditions. To have the necessary dignity and importance, the 
greatest shoot should be up with or ahead of the times. Twenty- 
five birds, $25 entrance, is no longer considered much of a race. 
Indeed, last fall, by the energy of one individual, Mr. C. R. 
Stephens, of Moline, Ill., one open to the world was nearly ar- 
ranged on a basis of 100 live birds, $100 entrance. Te be really 
important, the race must be of a length which will test the skill 
of the contestant, and for a consideration sufficient to command 
respect. Col. Oscar Guessez, of San Antonio, Texas, a mighty 
shooter himself, and high in the friendly esteem of his brother 
shooters, was present at the tournament, and in behalf of San 
Antonio he made a proposition to the {nterstate Association 
thatthe next G. A. ra tournament be held there. He declared 
that there were grounds in broad abundance; that as many sets 
of traps would be installed as were necessary, and that whatever 
the ppogremmne that the association arranged, San Antonio would 
add‘ $1, in’ cash. It was a generous proposition, and one 
worthy of serious and friendly consideration. Still, it would seem 
as if the time had arrived for a rearrangement by making a higher 
entry fee, more birds to shoot at, and longer distances, that is 
to say, cut out all the marks under 29 or yards. With 50 to 
75 shooters, such a race would have more public significance and 
therefore more value to its promoters than has the present G. 
* A. HL, which is alluring to every owner of a gun whether he can 
use it skillfully or not. 


The Grounds. 


_The grounds are situated close by Blue River, about seven or 

eight miles of a ride. They were reached from the hotels via 
the Ninth, Twelfth and Fifteenth street cable cars, and the Inde- 
pendence electric line. In passing, it may be said that the car 
service was admirable. The large crowds were handled with 
expedition. Special cars would run during the rush hours, and 
some real energy to accommodate the public resulted in gratify- 
a, | success. 

‘he grounds were hardly large enough for the purpose, but 
the arrangements were so well made that the great shoot ran 
like clock work. Two sets of traps were on the north side of the 
gowes, two on the south. Thus the shooters faced north at 

os. 1 and 2, and south at Nos. 3 and 4. At odne set of traps 
only a 40-yard boundary could be laid out, so, to make them uni- 
form, all were made do yards. This narrower boundary had a 
very important bearing on the results, and brought disaster to 
many, for just over it many and many a bird fell dead, and with 
it many a hope. Blue River Park is on a kind of a hillside. 
Each set of traps has its own peculiar slope. No. 1 sloped gently 
outward; No. 2 had a more positive pitch, particularly smooth 
for left quartering drivers; No. 3 was dished, and No. 4 curved 
downward and upward to the left and downward to the right. 
The traps were Fulfords, and the trapping was underground. 
Boys did the retrieving. 

e new long building was used for an assembly room, for gun 
racks, check room, etc. The office of compiler of scores was close 
by No. 1 set of traps, and a few steps away, across the room from 
it, was the cashier’s office. 


The Workers. 


Great credit is due to Messrs. R. S. Elliott, C. Gottlieb and 
E. Hickman, the working committee, for their interest and efforts 
in ae —— the shoot, and ae ee and 
cou y toward the visiting sportsmen. ey were ably assisted 
by the Schmeltzer brothers. The force directly associated with 
conducting the co’ ition was as follows: 

Manager—Elmer Shaner, Pittsburg, Pa. 

Cashier—F. C. Whitney, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Compiler of res—Edward Banks, New York, N. Y. 

. K. Starr, Philadelphia, Pa. 
in r ce—F. C. Riehl, Alton, Iu. 
Clerk in’ Compiler of Scores Office—J. B. Hayes, Jr., Kansas 


City.: 
Clerk in Compiler of Scores Office—W. H. Matthews, Kansas 


0. 1 Set of : Referee—W. V. Ri , Kan i 
Mo. Scorer—J. H Ouistennd Kansas City, Y ~ mm Oe 
No. 2 Se of Traps: mses Cy ae mith, Algona, Iowa. 
Sogn Piqnaken, Kansas City, Mo. 

o. 3 Set of Traps: Referee—H. S. McDonal 
So HS Ts . ee— cDonald, Omaha, Neb. 


° le 1 bs 
No: 4 Set of Traps: Referee—E. P. Frisbee, Des Moines, Iowa. 





GRAND AMERICAN HANDICAP TROPHY, 1902, 


Scorer—High Callahan, Platte City, Mo. 
Messengers—Lee Hickman, Kansas City, Mo., Nos. 1 and 2 
sets of traps; Jos. Hayden, Kansas City, Mo., Nos. 3 and 4 sets 
of traps. 
Squad _Hustlers—Louis 
Morris, Jamaica, L. I., N. Y. 
Bulletin Board—Ed. A. Hickman, Kansas City, Mo. 
Check Room—Gill Snow, Kansas City, Mo. — 


Birds, 


_The birds were an excellent lot. They were, as a class, strong, 
vigorous birds, oftentimes requiring hard hitting to stop them 
within bounds. Betimes as swift a Bird as ever left a trap would 
be sprung for a contestant, and then it was not infrequently the 
case that the bird was too swift for him. A very important per- 
centage escaped from the traps, and there must have been a very 
important loss from this source. 


Erhardt, Atchison, Kansas; Geo. W. 


Special Parties. 


There were four special parties in attendance at the G. A. H. 


tournament, namely, the Interstate Association party from New 
York, the E. S. Rice party from Chicago, the Will 
from Philadelphia, and the A. V. ale tens Elam 


n | ia, Waddell party from Cincinnati. 
Kansas City did itself proud. It had the Soace of making ood 
the claim that the West could hold a big shoot, which proved 
to be the biggest ever held in the world in a peaceful way. Be- 
side being great in numbers, it was a success in its management 
from its inception to its conclusion. * 


Monday, First Day, March 3i—Kansas City Sweepstakes. 


The bad weather of Saturday was still in evidence in the way of 
a wet soil in the high places, and more or less muddiness in the 
low places. Heavy, billowy, white clouds, in widely scattered 
masses floated lazily across the sky, though they had no effect 
upon the light. The latter was rather high and glary at times. 

A stiff wind blew from the north, almost straight in the faces 
of the contestants at Nos. 1 and 2 sets of traps, and almost straight- 
away from them at Nos. 3 and 4 sets. This wind made exceed- 
ingly hard shooting. The birds oftentimes went out of Nos. 3 and 
4 down wind with astonishing speed, and at Nos. 1 and 2 they 
curved out right and left with a speed which also taxed ‘the best 
ski'l of the contestants, 

Mr. Shaner had the competition running like clockwork from the 
very start. «So carefully had all contingencies been foreseen and 
provided for that there were no delays of any importance, and 
therefore competition proceeded expeditiously. It was evident 
however, that owing to the large entry, but one event of the two on 
the programme of the day could be shot, so the Blue River Park 
Introductory at 8 birds, $5 entrance, was cut out. Competition 
began, therefore, with the second programme event, at 12 birds, $7 
entrance, birds extra, 3yds. rise, high guns, two places for each 
ten entries or fraction thereof up to 180 entries, or a maximum of 
thirty moneys. There were 368 entries, of which thirty-six went 
straight, and they agreed to divide without shooting out the extra 
six contestants. Each contestant with a straight score received 
$71.55. It was evident corly in the event that extreme diligence 
would be necessary to finish it; hence to expedite it Mr. Shaner 


announced that those who had missed two up to the eighth 
would be retired. The wisdom of this decislon wae well om 
in the end, for those who had missed but one were not in the 
money. The list of those who scored 12 and 11 is as follows: 


Straight scores: 


ge | errr ee 12 
} Ses wnd euch eesdsens 12 

Be ic cdi cenddecobaronae 12 
Se UE sancecrdedsresecsecee 12 
We cabin vindeans Kotiegaes 12 
| D Gay...cccsecscsscsccceeeee 12 
food Waters 12 


S Hoffman, Jr 

















Te ee Mi caccnctcoonseses 12 
We oak Lea cnadededeececccies 12 
RE Ra cccvcesccasecees 12 
Me PEE pincccsscasetoiae 12 
a, MS jvviwegdcxenceiGnt 12 
Nes cadcadcctecetanas 12 
PS Gatdcpdgesaucetadcsacace 12 
I L Williamson 
Be Ma kia¥e dakoses caxdegese 
1 | ER Rp eee 
Those who missed but one: 
FE ae cccpessivisiccene 11 
TOO HERA oi cks Seeycdsecenes 11 
F Gilbert....... Jide 
A W du Bray.. oon 
We SU coc ccesevocdteneccs 11 
A } Rave acctsetsesedece. ll 
BF Ud ch irc ces covksoen ves 11 
i iddulcadunerdtedodvieds ll 
De Wri os cic onde abteice 11 
CNN is nc ccdécdcces apes 11 
i MEN oh cdc seivecotasees 11 
SN ic cbhas ig ovcudebébigne « aaeon 
IIs crcadeccodsnsecs 11 
H H McKinney................ 11 
B P Woodford.. «dal 
W Huse........ 11 
MI Sd d odeaVedscvencoy cts 11 
G Raines ... 
F L Snyder 
Watertown Kid................ 11 








J _Cornett.... 


Be ER nosh sounis ceecstae’ 11 
Mids vs oic wrercegchees 11 
A D Mermod.................. 11 
it: SOE ois 6b os eccdicscees 11 
ER: 6h i, ccciibdicincs 11 


Tuesday, Second Day, April 


i ee RS ii od ivatueee xo te 12 
Ey EE aes andestce oye naee 12 
we a eee 12 
Ee BOCME nc eckTicksceddecaua 12 
BD EF MOOG ic cccccvcasacas 12 
Be. © PROG, vccncccdunccecad 2 
F Oh PN ba cécedavaceendens 12 
Be SP NS 9 nip cad nanesasecnen 12 
et i A ee et 12 
a Be ER ibe skeaeceddavanal 12 
MCE MOUS ao we S26 cas cans sovet 12 
Te te ORC i dscedexessecdcoua 12 
Me MS dc oxen ddewccadeuts 12 
a) MUN. tow. wales omdaetie ae a 12 
| eee ery 
1 og” a eae Se 12 
kk cy vanedeccine tat 2 
eee 12 
CF Be PONG ald. iD aucivntied deen 11 
pe i AE eee 
ok A Raa a ll 
Bw Ras 11 
W W Shemwell................ 11 










J H Boisseua 
C R Stephens 


7 CLL ta. cobenkdacwdied 
F M Faurote 
Pe OP MER ove dices ontebcoia 
A C Schwartz 
T P Hicks.... 
Barto... 


PME A seeiekg igs Se cee aka de 

T Hi Clay.:.. 

3 F Downs....... 

POON 5.5 sca vedd Side vewSecet 
POON 6 Fic cdidsicsesccden 

Dave Elliott. 

W Howe ...... 

G W Clay.. 


O R Dickey.. 
F See 


J—Nitro Powder Hai dicap, 


The as ag for the second day was the Nitro Powder Handi- 


cap, 1 


birds, $10 entrance, birds extra, handicaps 25 to 33yds., 


high guns, not class shooting, two high guns for each ten 
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entries or fraction thereof up to thirty moneys. As on the previous THE STRAIGHTS. onLengerke, Deon cr ece 1 samcaeacnaaaeaaa => 
day, it-was-apparent that the entry.would be unprecedented, To _ : : : e BE Mitk, 28 2... sscnscncveceseheeess ss BQCeReeeeeee 
ins@re the finish of the event on this day, it was cut down to 12 The contestants who tied-on-25 straight-were: Elwood Thornton, WU.2. Scemaneniaing 
Oe oe te eee oe ee Trap score type—Copyright, 1902, by Forest and Siream Pub. Co. A. Bi eg eens 
to weather was clow im morning, hough i ood, eeeverccccccsccessece 
light as good. As the day advanced the sky. clesred up, ont in Soret ee eee teeter erent! J A R Elliett, 2 seen cesar oe epapennce tl ; ; 
t tern here was a g' a tinge haze in air i, 
meiies e-iyhs sol a08 En” The’ tig tnortheast wind of the H © Hirschy, PLUS SESS ECL TY SLT YI 222222 THOSE WHO SHOT unme AND THEIR SCORES, 
m™: away ear so that the day as a w was well in : 
- faver we the ous Tne ee as a — were go ' ser 153 ~ ee reeheens Oklahoma Sinith patel ba bepan 
the sence oO after the morning urs was a ion bs a iP «K ahoma Smith .. 
against them. At the end of the fourth round—that is,.when each R O Heikes, 30 $ 12 234 23 22222222222222222-25 Bob White ......... 
contestant had shot at four birds—there were 238 straights out of ~ $15623552512413253242143845 J N Shafter ...... 
the 419 entered, and at the end of the race there were 81 straight, , #5 C C Herman, 28 . 
each winning $51.70. There were thirty moneys, but the high guns oe 532% ys eee shih vA, 7, = R Rahm, 29 .... 
were satisfied to divide without shooting the ties off down to © G Spencer, 29...222222222222222222222222 2-25 as Ahlers, 2B a 
thi : exas Fie 
The handicaps im ~_ event aoe the — as Ces sestgnet oe : 14 Sees ok had shgenbe odie r * Faurote, 29. 
th testant th ran merican Handica e list of the 3 ce — 
pe Fac ay dag Boh straight follows: ” G D B Darby, 27 2 2 234 2222 123 222222222 o 2222-25 ee a * 
Hdcp. Total. Hdcp.. Total. 4534454332535123541422332 J, Ea Vaughn, 27 
26 12 H Mackie ovbeeneseae 28 12 Seta S43 Aa, W Phellis, 38 .. 
: z aes seceveeee > ¥ W R Crosby, 32...2 2 2 22322222 1212222222222 -25 M Starr 2 
- C Hinshaw...... Whgs } nck, 
= 3 TF ene ob thas evens = ¥ ae ererekabtares< mae. Gos tee 
ra) STONE. cre rerevee “we “KR ARAKTALSE 7 x 3 er, 
- S So eee a J Squier, 8.. DOZTDTOETE EI 3 74398 8S 2% A Hidescod, 
7 DEP spenar thera ie 3 Paes 
27 12 S Rhoades..... voce 12 66545233815563454154533342 Captain Ben Eick, 28 ...........se000- 
2 #812 BF Downs......:.... 6 2 KAPMR LY SARACATER LT ARE TAO W H Heer, 2 ... 
2” 3 co , 8 C B Adams, 27...1221212212112112221222212-—2 Tide es 
23” s eese f son, 
7: 2. a 2 $586 19B5 04202985) 896144: SURI MTU iis Cometh vote ancuccacc nba 
27 62 ~=6L HH Owens........5:. 12 12233 B22 ehh oh “t9se% ¥v JM aN, WD vans col cponssitidanuphssed 
Ed Dickinson......... zz (12 RE Burns Seaneet rape h 8 L H Owen, 27..... 22222222222 122 ae 25 ne ea tserecvedscocess 3 
i y 12 IIs ea ade pon cial Gi nance co bisa's cawh « « «-2222222220°22222222222222 — 
ES eekey.--.- A. 38 2 eesaberialteveskse<kavs | Alf Gardiner,’ 30 
A J Lawton.. 28 12 LD Morrison 2 } CRA LR POR EAA YAS KAZ C B Wiggins, 28 
hao" Brien sobaes 28 12 CW Saxton 2 Eugenia .......... 2429093 9741239212 13231122 25 7. ra, 5 stteeeceeensecenesseceeee 
Le tee eee MRE. od i Junsaasszseizebegi2021%42 WD Thommen gc 
W IF Boltenstern.....%7 42 MJ Smith.......00... 12 SSIEATISZ SS yee eLz Testy) i Cone 
CEM EA Leach... BG W Chy...... 223399 223229222222 223223 2 4, J, Ginette SE oweovetsoeeesncarsce esos 
wid PC Ward. se... so. 12 43446133426811222449311131 — JZ Scott, gg iiietiseseseeeees 
1% Ss 12 E Davidson..;....4 27 12 HTATERSOTRARILTAALRAAARSARK OL ICKY, OO oan nnceceerrenssvscesees 
H Money.. 2 i E Beltenster séectl ae Bs Goss shins SIV Sethe steerer eel trees a eae. ae neh eae slinaiiene 
Le 3 L Peley.......2-.0cl OL 5364843258141152442335131 WF Duncan, 28 
k 12 SS rR PAPACTRINTA YVATETTT ‘ d BEG GD cccccccewccsccccvcsceoccs 
a P Blaisdci 12 J A McKelvey........ % 12 J H Holmes, 7.2 22991922210 2929292220920 2; fw Gay, meget soorsnetecboressatased 
Watertows Kid Ss Ses: Ss aspeeehier Kiecrses Rus F es : Ka (A Hickman, 
BaD satiacsosp 12 Ed Hickman.......... 2» 2 SUUSAATU Leas 3st sees Af I ttn na 
Bob White 12 ‘5 Caldwell......... 27 12 J H Boisseau, 26. $ 2 222 22 122222222222 2~25 Robert E. Saucier, 3 ........."" 22222290 22002222222022222, «22 
J_ R Livingston. 12 P Northcott........27 12 15338125433851826211212123 AB RRC rG ED x ivikdnvasnncs caicckiec 1011122222222221222210112 —23 
C G Spencer.........- 12 Middletown .... z 8 . WHTSSHTATAr tts A J Stauber, 2 oo seveseeseseeceseeees 2222222020222 29222922222 —22 
Dick Dwyer........-.. a. BR N jews. ‘ m..SBaa oaks eae dees 2 ob 342s MoG Morrie, M8 ..............sseca8 22202222221 2222220210202 —21 
N Shafter,.:....... 2 12 JM Rhodes. 27 2 J D Pollard, 27... ° Coonien A W Money, 28 ..2.2220220003: 2222221220212111122212202 —23 
E Vaughn.......... 12 A Mermod..........+ 838 2 eee een rece ie rte eae ie EE RUINS BE xissst races inaddsnaay 121212222*220222*20212220 —21 
©. Park, .;.......20. s 12 ED Fulford........... » 2B STA HET LTRAKKR TRY 5% SR GOD odisinivs cistecorsivesuet 222221222220221 222222222" —2:3 
Hh. DAD isesbscadve ecusss 12 O Boettger...2:....+6 7. 2 a -Daicsawn, B iT} 12 4531 tt 33 3b34 25 Annie Oakley, a. Krew ae Venswbakeeal 1202011212212221111°22221 a 
, 22 J 9 FD cccccrccescesescccecs 202222221221222202212221' wy 
senege yom attend bat One Ses wens: Eos ie idiwcsabcectauee « Shi A, TD vstcediundse cddevcemake 2222222002222222222222222 —23 
: Hdcp. Tota . = " HS vty . F Norton, Dh isolindeeetacecnccies peel 2101011221111122211122222 —22 
5 (istehe ss5seresveiees 2%. ill B F Scott sinters LARK a<tite $5 shst Sah so; Harry Baker, 27 .0.......ccccccccscccene 1102211121121100221210111 —21 
Lumber Jack.......... . | S. OS: ° W W Turner, 27..212211222 “$566 5S ROG as. ose tovsenicczored 12*1011120122102221202210 —19 
ee so esereoores 7 il Kantuck Sazescsenaszsa2o4ais82115 EK Crothers, 27 nddaekSegbucdseesosbeNl ees — a 
ae eseseereseeeres 7 see seeeeeeceeeecenees sRODeeee DER eED DUE ED2EE 
H McMurchy ........ 3006s P «&Bekent aussi BF PCs OB 55 tis 056505 6p0cb ccc ed -22222.202222222022222222%) —22 
M ron kcanecbobe 2 4 a ee Hood Waters, 29. 4 “ 2 2222222 2222 1-25 F B Cunningham, 28 .................. 22.292.299999)2999922992*222, — 23 
E raham..........+ Steier - ' J M Rhodes, 27 
Ss : bea _— Levedes 2 : oe 5521238 ceaee Bt os ae cn } 3 Livingston, 27 
Cc AT. 6c eeeeeeeee Storey . ee He Re eee 
J M 1 ughes.......... 28 11 C Deal a F Snyder, 27 iB BB2 OS 3333335925555 222-25 Forry Moore, 27 Nese ki ss ak, eee 
oe , 1. oS 51521123433423144414523382 Be ee asics ectcceccn cece 2222 
G E Crosby........... 2 ii F Arnold ace SSPVSIZUS USDA NAVINI Sh. iE “ateeerrevppete nies ss 
F D Myrick.......... 27 ll Butch Pierce J L Morrison, 30. V F Quimby, 28 
O Vou Lengerke...,.0 0 SEES PERISHED £68 285955 5598 : Ki atk, 20 a vessesssevesens 
4 ; LASAASARLERTAACAZ— Tramp,” 2 .. 
The Grand American Handicap, J Kaintuck, 28...2 o2d43% $353327 2233239927225 J iam, eae 
It was a great contest. Of the 493 who manifested more or less 41355185 48511516541343433 J E Scott, 28 ....... 20222222102222 
interest in trying conclusions, as shown by putting up the fixed SS ad ALL AcBo decade sti xeest TA te Jas Terryberry, 28 29.9999 2205 
afmount of coin, 456 started - the one The ee Watert’n Kid, 27..222211211212212222 1 22222 2—25 - os 21 on =a =a 
started in the ‘most matter-of-fact way, gradually growing in’ inter- x 33 aggar Seed . -2222212222222022229022222 
e ot and intensity to the finish. From the class of contestants it 4354435243334254222519238 John W_ Garrett, = . .02*2222222222222222929999 —23 
was reasonably certain that no one could make more than one or 2 wt SIMIAN VwY 235427 = B P. Woodford, « « -22222222222222221 22222202 —23 
two misses and still have thereafter a ehasice ta the —a. = Il B Nichols, 28..2212222 2222 25 . e Beveridge, a + + » -222222222200222222222220¢ == 
such a large number, it was also reasonably certain that the F SWévdseb sSeoboesccuvecbece 1222220222222222202222222 —! 
sdiatadiel, the highly nervous, and those who are pursued with 556142115234336213543325 cc A on Ar hy DD nde Vebite cbienatechebéwten 2212022222222222220202222 —22 
much hard luck would drop out rapidly in the early rounds. This ee AKA Vast ih kt tasti 44 a2 453 -— take = p BD snsncnsecvsssverccesocsetos 2222002222229 0 22I2I2I922, — 2) 
proved to be the case. At the end of the first four rounds, 209 R W Cool, 27....11221112 il ” T Me COU FE aiikee ce ckspecévewsewl 2012222222022222222222222 —23 
had lost one or more birds. At the end of the eighth round there 4145332231154132455432122 ; A gnomes, SP". 650 cbbctive dbs cheb cation 0222222222222022222022222 —22 
were only 147 with straight scores, and there ‘were only 149 = ATAASEA LSI SARA RAT ealeaie 1 Sea =. osadSoceescceticcedccseel Bn = 
a ea es ee oe cee cos Saat The 33107 ieee yest] Lin Soe I a aaaaaaaaaass — 2 
The conditions og se ove biede, $25 5 onnnes oe a. 3525213423342245535144154 Fee cadndebisvebiccsossseawl 2022222212022222122222222 —23 
higt ot class shooting, handicaps 2) to yards + . * ’ 
gunrenneed a the "Eetoretate Association, and all surplus added. : ad Isvisiessiis 9331534335434 a 7 * pmo, Wi. eat 
Sterling silver trophy = oo to first high gun, $500 to second J E Avery, 2... 22222122222222222222 2-2 TR eres s eee = 
higt and $400 to th high gun. ae . e ee eeet . Cccerevevccccceccecceese 22222022021201: _ 
“ei leaner to the eleie tet excess of the $1,500 will be divided 2131134414555354243242235 } 5 Fema, © es + -2222222201222222012222222 —23 
in accordance with the number of entries received. t rege stts ALddi272 ei CART CA KAYAL . S Per i *, Joshabdbenedtbcosveqsutule 222220222222222222222220) —23 
The division of moneys provided for 2 — guns, on a basis S Glover, ®...... 222 44 22222122222222222222-2 ic Women B Béciswoseovecebbsveeeeeud 2222°20222222222222222202 —2Zz 
of 250 to 260 entries. All surplus money derived from entries over ee 101 ee MAVIGSON, 26 weccseseecsccesesesees 2222°22222222202021120221 
260 to be divided into 63 equal parts _ added to the 63 different aa a oe pea : “HST ne iT cAA 5 J Little, 38 seer - -2112202222212021222122222 “= 
amounts due the high guns. The surplus over 260 was so great KAGH LK, mae “ > a n, . - .022222222222°22221 2222222 —! 
chat “it anal . oon deal of discussion. There were some who T F Dockson, 27..2222222222222222222222222-2 Ht Waren. oy oe * pooosananogar aseapesoe “Ht 
thought that the money should be so split up that the 22s would 2324454321522215543535151 W H Cla on . ‘ Eee oe 
have a chance to win something. They overlooked or disregarded s ° A + 2.8 CP Suites aac TREE — 
the fact that the Association had entered into a contract with its ; aA, eT SA fee SIs es 3 ity -~ ch Younes 2 EEE eo 
patrons, and that it could not, on the very beginning of the com E Banks, 28....... 2122211111212112222222212—-3 E ‘Ady, 27 Pemees ee ""3902900990992911 999191299 me 
petition, change its conditions. However, in response to some 2555154242231533135131555 Neleon Jarrett, ar. see *“Sresoolseeaeeeaiaibesees — 
importunity on this point, the Association posted the following is dad: . E O Hudson nS "29999991 99998999899919991 —2 
on the bulletin board, April 1: “The division of moneys in. the : : KSA TNPYZAPAZAKT YER CLATTYT «. AJ Lawton, a bere 4. —21 
Grand American Handicap, as outlined in the programme, will be Geo J Roll, M...2222222222222222221g222222-95 OF damon, Mo... Sn 
strictly adhered to. No change will be made.” This settled the 1321183441231155425133515 J Newton, 27 °..........00.0- - « -2222112022222020222211112 —22 
division of the moneys. The rule allowing a contestant five misses ‘ eS ee M B Brownlee, 27 .........- . -101221211210202212122202* —; 
before compulsory retirement was adhered to. sis aee on WERE C RZ TEEPE ARS TEP Pe EL Ree cee “| 292999990299099999999999 — 33 
The post entries were -, foley a Sd = coleman, =. Ed Bingham, 29...222222222222222222222222 2-25 J R Graham, 28 ......... | | | 2222999022929999999910292 —23 
Louis; J. W. Bucknell anc - turner, Marlin, Lex : 5 52594 Ben H Black, 27 ........ « « -2222222222222202221022022 —! 
Cedar Rapids, — Ed Fosgard, Waco, Tex.; F) P. Stannard, 6524322321133413335352244 RL Burnes, Re cna = 
Chicago; Frank See, Cincinnati; W. R. Milner, Des Moines; 1 DIK TYRAC TR $%3143%4 “TAZ < “a W. E. Kessler, 27 ...... a —2 
E, Dickinson and J. A; Skz aneel, precept. La.; R Rahm, Pitts: W H Herman, 27.2222222212222222222222222-2 pe ee Ore « »-2202222222222202222022°22 —2i 
burg; W. Starr, Lexington, Ky.; Oklahoma Smith, Oklahoma, = 9 A Toll, B ...-sssecescccsecrcecesese + + + «2222222222022222222229202 —23 
1. 1.; J. H. Conrades, Jr., St. Louis; L. C, Spelts, Bellewood. SSPSALPSS SARE R ATES ESSER W_ L Stephenson, 27° 0.000.000 ‘ozqve22a021 22299299000029 — 22 
Neb.; M. F. Lindsley, Cincinnati; Bob W hite, Cripple Creek, Sa ANY TRA P2STTZA S81. 5iete? SER. Ed Ae ee yereeer epeesae: . 20122222291 29202222999999 —93 
Celo.; A. A. Allen, N. Outario, cole. G. W , Clay, Austerlitz, F Gilbert, 32...... 2 222222222222222222222-% : 7 Santord, 28 pPbosycatlcces ts Sos dba 222222222022°22222222291 = 
Ky.; D. H. Snyder, Springfield, O.; Farmer Jones, Cincinnati; EE r S OG GE a chcnSacceesacccccensetan 2022222222222122222020222 — 
Dr. Smith, St. Lanier M, M. Mayhew, Marcy, N. Y.; C. W. 2345313141158541425552225 W W Shemwell, 28............0+-sce0ee Pog —B 
Rushing, Durant, Ind.; C. B. Dicks; Chicago; H. B. Blaisdell, LANAAPALAT sAAPAKRTAAALCAT EL ee a Sree 22222220222222222222° 79) —22 
Luverne, Minn.; Wm. Clegg, Jr., St. Louis, C. J. Pearson, Austin, G V Dering, 28..22222222212222222222222222 C Gottiieh < 906i. ccssscesceovcscousesl 2222222200222222202222222 —22 
Tex.; Wm. Illiam, Humphrey, Neb., and J. Gilfillan, L. H. Owen, L, Foley, 2%.......0:..cssccsvesscesecessn 220022222222222222°222122 —22 
J. M. Shafter. THE 24’S. S Hoffman, Jr, 28............+. chcenouee 02222222222222 20222222229, —23 
The Grand American eondionn, casenengend on Ay omngemne. The A G Allen ~ p o. 4. coaveceogeesecescesonbe Bt —23 
morning was cloudy, with a soft light and a gentle northeast wind, . wen 029 SdGSomsneroresecessededees d SPO, Miva oeenvespenscchbasedan vou —2 
Hight rownds were chet on this day. M OE Atchioon i”: 2op79229329227291222222 SCORES OF THOSE WHO SHOT AT 2% 
Thursday, the fourth day ine ae and the Second of 1 tc Lo -“ . > . x 
the G. A. H., was rainy, and delayed the competition sill 11:10 4" . UBER, Af; +++» EW Fallie, 9. .....ctvecessensVercas + -2222022202222222°222°022 — 
o'clock. There was a northeast wind, which was about a 2 o’clock a. Seanad Foes WA Baker. TD . cin stitten ao aknaeene toa 2222122221 12202222290°99 = 
wind on Nos. 1 and ‘2, and an 8 o'clock wind on Nos. 3 and 4 sets 3 a Henry Thiele, Rs ceii.ck outantinin atbaniie 22111211*112220222121011 —2] 
of traps. Still good progress was made, notwithstanding the late ie, cereeeeaownnes 6 7991 2992229299992). “CA GC.” GE -coniste 00d: Pisbenagde end « » « «-22022202202222222229%292 —2) 
start, as the eighth round was shot up to contestant 435. On . 2 W J Graber, 27 .......+.+.. duvmed octal 0022022222222222222222%) —19 
Friday there was hardly any wind, not enough at least to affect “a 999 H.. B.. Cowleys Bi  cccoieaspsevences + + « «222222222220020221112110 —2] 
the shooting, and the main event was finished on this day; that E U 27 y 7 ] ) 795 J H Hall,.27 .....000. —2 
is to say, all but the ties. RS a > M Matson, 27 ......cccsseriscscceves . —19 
The moneys ran up to very important amounts, namely: First, . i « « « 2222222)222299999292299999 Mrs S S Johnson, 25 coe eeee :—18 
$688.70; second, $588.70; third, $488.70; fourth, $438.70; fifth, $388.70: ~ Hi “t J Morris, 27......0+9s Papa) zag 49 
sixth, $338.70; seventh, $288.70; eighth to twelfth, $238.20; thirteenth SEE Satcein cesbtcetpesthe nated 12221222122%222222921 2292 J A Stannard, 27... . —21 
to twenty- fourth, $188. 70; twenty-fifth to sixty-third, $138.70. NE Re et 24 W R Milner, « - 222222222291 202222290022 —2) 
The previous winners in this great event are as follows: 1893, MF poy * oceeieays « + + «222222222229220002220229) —19. 
first, R. A. Welch; 1894, ee W. Morfey; 1895, J. G. Messner; 1896, H J Lyons, 28..........++. «+++» -22122222°1122220297190002 —Z1 
oO. Reeeey i, %,, Marshall ; 1898, E. Fulford; 1899, T. Agee Sew helps sh oss sp Chana’ W Tewnsend, Wise oo seésece. exces ++ 0+ « O22222722212222210022222 +2) 
A. Marshall; D “Bates; 191, E.'C. Griffith, Of the win- is Nepeauee E C Griffith, 31........ Sbctte bnew + + + - -222202:222220222222002292 22 
ners, — ake os, Marshall, Fulford, Bates and SS See L A Sherman, 27........ I LEE li 
Griffith were contestants in this Handicap. The main contest PC Wi pitta Vawcgh ons bbe e épbived —21 
was finished on Friday afternoon, and the shoot was begun on No. 4 E Cam ene aeestenceneesecce st sMeDcL ARERR REELING Bip 
8 set of traps, as soon as the arrangements could be made for it. . stabe Moai tinen ~~ 
The scores in the main event follow: W J Sergeant, F....ccccccsssecccececscces —2 
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4624315 


Ed Bingham, 2...... 43335344 
84522443423 


G V Dering, %...... 


ALA YVAA RARE 
G B V Darby, 27..... 22222222220 
Serre OAR ESS ESS ASS SE SCS S 
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333447 
222220 
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21115211225434 
OLA EAT AVIHK TA 
S J Squier, 27......... 222221222222* 
1224242261224222244423414 
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H C Hirschy, 29...... 2212222222222222222222222 
, 2822814423413442223444223 
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2222222222222221222222222 
435 
AP 
222 
2542555 
HAH, eT 
Be irikse iv ossvdckse 2222220 
441564241213535 
AI ALPHTAIRO LARK 
J L Morrison, 30...... 2222222222222 
23 
arty 
B Dae, BB... ccccces 1* 
° 5124345 
APPOT LAN 


T F Dockson, 27...... 2222220 


1168123156322424442221 
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233438454 
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F B Nichols, 


Watertown Kid, 27.. 4 2 
236 


4222362644111 
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2355144422231353 
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J D Pollard, 27....... 2 


54465 
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J H Holmes, 27....... 2222 
$32524222253223322 


VAKRKAVPASPKATTCITA 
Bl. revceees a sYereevebb sheds 
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aK 
W W Turner, 27...... 20 


22812515221323441444154:% 

Hee CR LET eT MAHZYS 

L H Owen, 27........- Babe 3323343 b5b 2 2 2 
255634432145151 


IEPA LTAREAREKA 
BB.....cceee 2222 2222222° 


F Snyder, 
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WHAT THE WINNERS USED. 
a. -C, Hirechy, 29—Smith gun, Tibs. 120z., Pigeon shell, 3% 
% No 


cer, 29—Smith gun, $lbs., Ideal shell, 34 Kings, 1% 

%. Heikes, 30—Smith gun, 7ibs. 140z., Arrow shell, 34 E. C. 

; Ma Bingham, 2—Parker gun, 7ibs, 140z., Ideal shell, 34% Dupont, 
payder, 27—Colt gun, Tibs. loz., Leader shell, 34% Dupont, 
a Re D. Pollard, 27 i gun, Tibs. 120z., Leader shell, 3% 


Dupont. U Ni Pe 
oo gun, Tibs, 120z., Leader shell, 






~ between Boch and Osterfeld at 25 birds. 


27—Parker gun, Tibs. 120z., Leader shell, 3% 


pont Glibery s2—Parker gun, bs, Hor, Leader shell, 34 Du- 

aN 

we fF - . Darby, 27—Lefever gun, Tibs., Leader shell, 28 L. & R., 
oO. 


34 ioe Crosby, 32—Smith gun, Tbs. 120z., Leader shell, 48 E. C., 
nk I a so, 28—Parker gun, 8lbs., Magic shell, 3% Hazard, 
R, tal Cool, 27—Cashmore gun, Leader shefl, 3% Dupont, 1% 
nit *. Hill, 27—Parker gun, 8lbs., Leader shell, 34% Dupont, 14 


No 
W. i. H 27—Smith gun, Tibs. Smokeless and T 
er —Smith gun, 150z., Smokeless and Tra 
azard. an Schultze, '1 3-16 No. & . 


shetis, 3% H 
es gun, 7ibs. 150z., Arrow and Leader 


Hood Waters 
shells, 28 L. & Rn 0. 7. 

Watertown Ki "ay eth gun, Tibs. 120z., Leader shell, 3% and 
3% Dupont, 1% Nos. 7 and 

dward Banks, 28—Parker gun, Tibs. a Trap and Leader 

shells, 3% E. C. and Schultze, 1% No. 7, 

T. F, Dockson, 27—Parker’ gun, 7libs. 9oz., Magic shell, 3% 
Hazard, 1% Nos. 7 and 8. . 
. oes B, 5 Nichols, 28—Smith gun, 7ibs. 120z.. Trap shell, 3% Schultze, 
‘ No? - “Roll, 30—Parker gun, 7lbs, 100z., Arrow shell, 3% Dupont, 

Cm “Adenia, 27—Parker gun, Tbs. 150z., 
Dupont, 14 Nos. 7 and 7%, 

John E. Avery, 27—Parker gun, Tibs. lloz., Arrow shell, 3% 
Schultze, 1% No, 7. 

Sim Glover, 30—Parker gun, 7ibs. 150z., Leader shell, 28 Bell- 
stadt, 1% No. 7 


L. D. Sigerison, 30—Parker gun, 7 lloz., Trap shells, 3% 
Schultze, 1% No. 


Leader shell, 3% 


L. J. Squier, 1" Winchester gun, Tibs. * y2oz., Leader shell, 40 
and 43 Dupont, 1% No. 7% and 7. 

7, _e —Parker gun, Tibs. 90z., Leader shell, 3% 
Hazard, 1% N 

B-27, 22 Smith gun, 8ibs., Expert shell, 3% and 3% Schultze, 
1% Nos. 7% and 


H. Holmes, Ji—Greener gun, Tbs, Moz., Leader shell, 3% 
Dupont, 1% No. 7. 
pagent, 27—Parker gun, 7ibs. 7oz., Leader shell, 3% Dupont, 
1% 


L. H. Owen, 27—Parker gun, 7ibs. 140z., 3% Du- 
pont, 1% No, %. 

W. W. Fd 27—Parker gun, 7ibs, 80z., Pigeon shell, 43 Du- 
pont, 1% No. 7. 
nn t Clay, 28—Parker gun, 7lbs, 90z., Leader shell, 41 Dupont, 
4 oO. 


The 3 used was made by Tatham, Peters & Raymond, and 
Markle, and was all chilled. 


Saturday, Sixth Day, April 5. 


Immediately at the conclusion of the G. A. H., the Missouri 
sweepstakes began. Entries were limited to 150, to the end that 
the event could be finished on that day. Two sets of traps were 
used. The conditions were 8 birds, $% entrance, M8yds. rise, four 
moneys, 40, 30, 20 and 10 per cent., high guns. ollowing is a 
list of those who killed straight: inshaw, P. C. Ward, W. 
W. Washburn, P, Taggart, Starr, J. A. C., Arno Wishbone, 
. & Danelson, C Gottlieb, Le Roy, Ww. Kirby, W. H. H err, 
P. Bekeart, J. 7. Denny, G. Roll, . eh "Avery, C. Powers, Battle. 
ax, E. 2 D. A. Quick, Capt. A. W. Money, J. Morris, G. 
Selbhers, T. A. Thomas” Darby, H, Calhanne, S. Palmer, G. E. 
Hughes, Jay Ell, W. A. Baker, M. a S. Foley, T. Cun: 


ningham, =: "Rhoads, A. H, Fox, . Heikes, J. Riley, H. 
Taylor. 


Leader shell, 


Berwarp WATERS. 


Boston Gun Club. 


Boston, Mass., April 2.—The usual weekly shoot of the Boston 
Gun Club was held on their grounds at Wellington to-day, and 
while the weather conditions were not of the finest, sixteen devotees 
of the scatter gun were present to do justice to the twelve events 
on the programme, 

The club had as an extra inducement for the afternoon a special 
50-bird prize match, which was entered into by the majority pres- 
ent with the usual good feeling that is manifested on these grounds, 
After a decidedly interesting contest, Frank turned out to be the 
winner with 35, a small score to look at, but exceedingly good, as 
the wind at times was just short of a hurricane and necessitated lots 
of judgment with such tricky targets. 

The regular prize match came in for its fair share of interest, 
seemingly, not one whit less for its fourteen weeks of life. Bullard 
secured the premier position with 21, Hawkins and Frank holding 
second position with 19, who in turn had 4 targets to the good of 
Lawson, Fess and Spencer. Scores follow: 


Events: 12345678 9101112 

Targets: 10 10 16 10,15 15 5p 10 15 10 ome 10 
GE Te... ccedutodybbinn> ches ses 5691058 9 4310. 
NEL «nn Sinks banubabheapacda vues T Bee BaD DB: Bike we 100 00 
DET. [ll dismebebespansshaomnanebin 9512 71N 76277. 
OUI, Dio padi cn anasavesene es SE Os me BB Div te oo 
CR, Mivscpeeessfoswasbranespesmenn 45666113597 7.. 
Re: Miasys cov sivees ehatereenesbonus BS O- 6, Fp 2. wee ae 
en 2 ey ez 1421 os ote 
DE ML. wou psthbendiiy ond coo cBiel 6713888698 es 0 
Hawkins, TD capubctidbsvoncevcee dtd Br Gite Bcd 0c de cs ae 
PORN, BE. doe ctebevs vesecsbécocces 016 3. os 3s 
PRONE. BE; . cvvivbovesscdosesovas 4.. 8..11144 9 610 8.. 10 
SN Tistdsaccdeowanebecuedey es’ ai outa Dye re tee 
EGER, Biiscccs -cévecdbivdoctdeceds deed Sd op bb os. C@4.9 08 6 
PMG BE... cpusgestevébecsécccedbe BE a0 ce be db 96711 410 8 

Ws We cvecdédessvcsedevecettvcds cb os bb’ 0s be be cb ab o8 be és 2 
ry ee eee aS Se 5 


Nos. 1, 3, 5, 7, 9, and 12 magautrap; Nos. 2, 4, 6, t 10 and 11 
Sergeant. 


Prize match, 25 singles—15 magautrap, 10 Sergeant: . 


Dublard, Mauss. cscrcsccssecccsecsee csvee 111110111110111 =: 110110111121 
PRO, BB ois dis ccte0csecssccbectkew' 011111101011111 =: 1110101011—19 
Bh awrikins; 2B. i... .cissvoces creas sstves ced 100111111001111_ =: 0111011111—19 
Lawes, WB. .0.5scckdevs Povecccesee vee 111111111100000 =: 1110001001—15 
Bean, BB, oi. secieseessc cove cctdéstesoee 001110101100110 = 0110111110—15 
BNET EBS. . dae ives cca csovcdgevepeee 011011111110101 ==: 0010100101—15 
i ae: rere 019100001100110 = 0111111011—14 
CaS Wasi iiees Scteescsccndecte thet 006111100000011 © 0011011101—12 
TEOWO, BDo oon cvsvvergsovcsdhencauviotes 100001010011110 =—-_:0111001100—12 
Piet hOB ci 5s) ciS ib ac PTeea lactate 001101001000001 = 1011110110—12 
SOEUR. Oss cnnceotcdabcesbisoonst¥eee 011001100000110 + 0100100100— 9 
SNE Baio ii 0k dis Seba dee hes Soteed 000010100110000 =: 1001000000-— 6 


Ciacinnati Gun Club, 


Cincinnati, O., March 26.—The shoot of the Cincinnati Gun 
Club at 15 live birds was won by Mackie with a clean score: 


Ablers. ....63.4 221022212202122—13 Bob ........... 1°020*120202001— 8 
Morris ...:.... 111212202220212—13 White ......... 211022100*10121—10 
Mackie ........ 2 BBs Slee s -a0es. onda 13 
Deak cc eplestal 13 *King .......-. 12 
Schuler ....... 220200122221122—12 *Nemo ........ 211222102* —8s 
OGTG dsnk» van 18 Jerry ......002 2222022222 —9 


*Birds only. 


March 28.—Two matches at live birds were shot to-day, the 
first between Phil and Rhoads at § birds, for $25, and the other 


e scores: 
First match, 50 birds: 23 
PPP - puns swepntnasigr tess Geeungn ahh 222211222220222221212%022--22 
Rhendes, &D. «.; .vvsvestoews cpvessseugel 22222222222222222222292*2—24 





Sccont match, 25 birds: 





March '%.—The seventh contest in the cash prize shoot of the 
Cincinnati Gun Club was held oe. It i oe at 50 Sere, dis- 
tance handica Ahlers, yy wen sd 
48 breaks. The scores: 


3 rimble ible (i) 47. 
Trimble (18) 48, Coleman Gap aki ies ap sR dt (8) & 


i Boy” e So” Rhneds G9) 39 tae, ; Dg. Peers oe %, 
cab 2 ee So BB RA, 
a) GO i Herman tt) 2s 


; ae honest Ans. The reason is 


_ PENNSBURG, Pa., ao 1.—A target shoot was held at the Eagle 
Hotel, this place, ‘t The attendance was very large. Sports- 
men were in condense from Pottstown, Boyertown, Barto, ers- 
ford, Spring City, Reading, Allentown and ae The best 









average was made by Allen P. Geist, of Fagl lle, who me, reue 
86 out of 100 targets. ew of Zionsville, with was a 
ond. The scores follo 

Events: 123 465 6 78 9 W 
_ Targets 10 10 10 10 10 W 10 0 0 10 
Geist . 99820 98739 8 8 8 
Brey 9 9 9 2 S::444a;8 2 9 
Hansell 78% 989 7TH 9D 
Hillegass 6 8.3. 3 2 Bact 2 98 
Stohler 46 7 3.3.4.3 2 
Croll 76.8 FY € 9: -67923 9 
Krauss 824 V3 3.2 eee 8 
Heil 9 6 @ 2.7 = S23 9 
Holm 7 7. 8 Se Saree & 3 
Kramlich oF OF S62 ct 
Kelley . co ee ek ee I 
Althouse 34 3. 4~ 4a es) ah 
Keller .... we eo bs Meds ahve ee es 
Geet oc stechscsnenenes 6 ¢ @ FcR 
PCMAG so cieds vexdveadeciscsscscs <a. ae ae ae? a 
FART ORD - 0) x cieseVieuexdeces see cs ta Oe eee 
TROUEES scare wenunapssvesie ces cee ye ee ae 
EDGUEN «00 ccevuscuyssenetdececses ax aN, 
MAD crncasctiposieeciseensesscs 7 


Reading, Pa., April 5.—A et ites was held on ie South 


— Gun Club grounds to-day, when the following scores were 
made: 


Events: 12:3 4 6 7 Events: 1238 667 

Targets: 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 Targets: 10 10 10 0 . 10 S 
Schultze .... 9 763 8 4 BEEN vwulsden te poten 6 
Miller ...... 6546478 Ennis . : 7 : 
Saiith«\s.a0%5 810 88 9. Albright 734 
PON ai kcse tee 58 2767 


WESTERN TRAPS. 


Garfield Gun Club, 


Chicago, April 5.—The following scores were made on the Garfield 
Gun Club grounds to-day on the occasion of the 5 y trophy 
shoot of the second series. Dorman won the Class A_ trophy, 
Jones won in Class B, and A. McGowan in Class C. Rain fell 








heavily until after 2 o’elock, hence the small attendance. There 
was little or no wind, and the birds were a good lot: 

No. 1, Trophy Shoot. No. 2. No. 3. 
A McGowan...... Gee Ceecceces 20011102*0*2— 6 221212-6 -...... 
DP I os sk canancnetnal 1*2100222121— 9 20*022—3 
BD Be Patek sev okcvcvisccccven 121100221*0*— 6 222221—§ ~— si... ss 
JF MeDenmbdevenccorprcoveces 112*201*0*00— 5 12*012—4 020010—2 
Dt. DEO savmenkepeonisey es +s 121*1211**1*— 8 122215 1112226 
T W Eaton..... ---*01211111110— 9 122211—-6 a. 
A W Miller... - -10120211020*— 7... 


A D Dorman.. ~, .2221120222*1—10 






W A Jeeiernae uns. <2. 192211*20221— 92222 obdia 
j Dr. J. W. Meex, Sec’y 
Trap at Watson’s Park, . 
April 1—Twenty-five bird match: 
ih SI -asemapeeentendscheteoee (12222224 
R A McMillan.. 001*110101200211020002102—13 
F Mitchell 120: 110122021002220—17 
Ten-bird match: 
M Swesey ss veccecsce 2200002210—5 Mitchell ............ 2221012222—9 
McMillan ....0s0s0%¢ 2°2202222*—7 
April 3.—Fifty birds per man: 
FOMES ccccbosdsded ( 1200122010110122021212*201102111202020201122—34 
Mills ...05esssve00s 00110121011220212220212102121121120102022022101112—38 
Twenty birds per man: 
SEI cncncnenanggennsesccsceocsnsseveveet ven 21102210221122201111— 
PEED” csoreswnganswubspsccccccesescésags guess 11100101012220122229 —16 


Death of James G. Whitfield. 


Tue hosts of friends of James G. Whitfield will be shocked and 
grieved to learn that he died at Kansas City on the morning of 
April 7, by his own act. He was widely known in sporting circles 
generally throughout the country, and was specially gh ae in 
trapshooting circles. He had achieved great fame as portin; 
writer and newsgatherer, in which position he was admittedl 
the best. He was present at the Grand American’ Handi 
tournament, and his reports thereof were noticeable for the fal 
ness, technical accuracy and pleasing style. He was of an amiable, 
quiet temperament. uring the tournament he seemed to be 
preoccupied and melancholy, yet no one imagined for a moment 
that he contémplated such a rash act. Apprehension of financial 
embarrassments are given as a supposed cause for it. His death 
cast a gloom over all the friends, of whom the shooters were chief. 





Answers to Correspondents. 
= 





Ocean, Philadelphia, Pa.—The following’ comes from a daily 
paper: “There has been some correspondence on ‘how high birds 
fly’ in Nature Notes. In the latest number Mr, E. I, Daubeney 
writes: ‘The migratory movements of most birds are probably 
performed at a far greater distance from the earth than 40,000 feet. 
Some few species, however, such as starlings, larks and hooded 
crows, when migrating hardly ever go up beyond 1,000 feet, and 
generally keep close to the water. It is difficult to account for the 
enormous velocity of some birds’ flight when migrating. ‘The 
Northern bluethroat Zoes at- the rate of 540 miles an hour, flying 
4,800 miles from Egypt to Heligoland in a spring . night of ae 
nine hours, “but have only moderat powers of flight.” 
plover fly from Labrador to North Brazil, “9,600 Mi out 
stopping,” going at the rate of “636 miles an hour, and probably 
more.” How can this speed be attained? It is impossible in the 
dense air near the earth, and consequently the birds resort to great 
heights where the resistance of the air is slight, and where there is 
a state of calm and but little moisture.’ In migrating, it is tie added. 
ring doves and woodcocks, when invisible, sometimes rush down 
with a noise like a rocket; snipe do this, and stop their downward 
rush when only a few feet from the ground.” I would respect- 
fully ask if ay poems of Mr. Daubeney are not, a little over- 
drawn, even for this e of rapid progression? second 
thought he may. have a ¢ experiments with a gun and a — 
ened duck passing overhead. However, it wi seem that he 
should be in E the automobile business. Ans. If birds commonly 
migrate at a height of eight miles above the earth’s surface we 
should think that even the slow flyers might move at the rates 
named. But they would be falling toward the earth’s center and 
dead. It is all nonsense, of course, 

FP. Canandaigua. —Is there any virtue in the process called 
“scouring” angleworms before using for bait? I ieee — read of such 
a way of preparing worms by outing them in moss. you find 
room to comment on the process and to describe the cet wa 
bring about the desired result I would be pleased to learn 
it. Ans. To scour eeverme by leaving them over in 
moss is usually counted an improvement of their bait es. 


G. M. H., ath Pe Ces 7 ae ee wee Se one 
never finds '@ female among rabbits billed, ap 


s 


he it. In oth ‘cords, fesala abies tre oben 
er 
killed, but but thelr sex may not be recognized by all On 








